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Child Labor 


National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 Bast 22d St., New 
York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does 
our state stand? How can you 

elp? List of pamphlets and re- 
ports free. Membership fee nomi- 
nal. 
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Recreation Bibliography 

Division of Recreation of the 
Rusself Sage Foundation, 400 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
City. Pamphlet containing a list 
of the more formal publicatons, 
with annotations, and an_ ex- 
tensive list of magazine articles 
dealing with the subject of recre- 
ation, Price 10 cents per copy. 


Tuberculosis 


National Association for the 
Study and Pr:vention of Tuber- 


culosis, 105 Bast 22d St., New 
York. Livingston Farrand. M. D., 
Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, 


etc., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


Conservation of Vision 

American Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision, New York, D. 
Cc. MeMurtie, Acting Sec'y, 1 
Madison Avenue. To prevent 
blindness and impairment of vision 
from diseases, defects, accidents 
and abuse. Literature and exhibits. 
Ten state organizations. Member- 
bership $1. Charter $5. 


Working Women 


National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial con- 
ditions through organization and 
legislation. Information given. 
“Life and Labor,’ events in in- 


dustrial world. Three months 
for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Pres. 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


White Slave Traffic 


American Vigilance Ass’n, Cen- 
tral office, 105 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago; astern Office, Library 
and Bureau of Information, 156 
Fifth Ave, N. Y. Purpose: to 
suppress ~commercialized vice. 
Carries on investigations, assists 
in prosecutions, ete. 


Prison Labor 

National Committee on Prison 
Labor, 27 B. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; EF. Stagg 
Whitin, Ph.D.. Gen. Sec. : R. Mont- 
gomery Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
conditions throughout the U. S. 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform. Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 
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INFO 


Child Helping 


Department of Child-Helping, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 105 
Fast 22d St.. New York. 

Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 
dren. child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, 
Juvenile Courts, etc. 


Conservation of Infant Life. 
American Association for Study 
and VDrevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Bal- 
timore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec, 
Sec'y. Literature on request. 
Studies preventable causes of 
death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal nursing, 
narental instruction. 


Sex Hygiene 
Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P, DeFor- 
est. Sec’y 22 aftilinted societies. 
Report and leaflets free. Edu- 
cational pamphlets. 10¢ — each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per 
year. Membership. annual dues 
$2, includes all literature. 


Mental Hygiene 

National Committee for Mental 
Ilygiene, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Clifford W. Beers, 
Sec'y. Write for pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity, care of the insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


Women in Industry 


National Consumers’ League, 
106 East 19th St., New York. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sec’y. Annual 
Report and other literature free. 

Minimum wage boards, protec- 
tion of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


Young Women 
National Board, Y. W. C. A. 
600 Lexington Ave.,, New York 
City. Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 
Gen. Sec’y.. Miss Mabel Cratty; 
the advancement of physical, 
social, intellectual and spiritual 
interests of young women. Offic- 
ial Publication, ‘The Association 
Monthly” $1; free literature, 
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The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Secy. 

The national seamen's society 
has stations in the United States 
and abroad, relieves shipwrecked 
and destitute seamen. Annual 
membership includes all litera- 
ture, $5.00 a year. C. C, Pinneo, 


Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


MATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise 
reading on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept 
closely in touch with the work which each organization 1s doing, but membership 
is not required of those seeking information. 


publishes the 


ciation. 
M. D., Harvard University Med- 


Correspondence is invited. Always 


Recreation 


Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison 
Ave.. New York City.  MUoward 
S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public rec- 


reation. Monthly magazine, The 
Playground, $2 a year. 


Mental Deficiency 


The American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
proceedings and 
papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics, 
Address Dr. A. C. Rogers. secre- 
tary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


School Hygiene 


American School Hygiene Asso- 
Pres., David L. Edsall, 


ical School; Sec'y., Thomas A. 

Storey. M. D., College of the 

City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceed- 


ings. 


National Health 


Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health. E. F. Robbins, 
Executive Secretary, Room 61, 
105 Wast 22d St.. New York. 

To unite all the government 


health agencies into a National 
Department of Health to inform 
the people how to prevent disease. 


Evening Clubs for Girls 
National League of Wcmzn Workers 
Hotel Savoy, New York. 

Organizing See'y, Jean Hamilton. 

Recreation and instruction in 
self-governing and self-supporting 
groups for girls over working 
age, Monthly magazine—‘The 
Club Worker’ Twenty-five cents 
2 year, 


rr 


Labor Legislation 

Workmen’s Compensation; In- 
dustrial Hyziene; Labor Laws. 

Official sublication: American 
Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. 

American Association for WLa- 
bor Legislation, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City. John B. 
Andrews, Secretary. 


Short Ballot and Commission Government 


The Short Ballot Organization, 
883 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, President: Rich. 
ard §. Childs, Sec’y. National 
clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. 
Publishers of RBeard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


INFORMATION DESK 


Municipal Problems 
National Municipal League, 703 


North American Bldg., Vhiladel- 
» phia. William Dudiey loulke, 
l’res.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
See’y. Charters, commission ZOov- 
ernment, taxation. police. liquor, 
electoral reform. tinances. ac- 
counting, efficiency. civic educa- 


tion, franchises, school extension. 


Charities and Correction 

THHP PROCEEDINGS of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 
ber. BurREAU OF INFORMATION on 
any topic of philanthropy, pen- 
ology and kindred subjects free 
to members. Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, 
Seattle, July 2, 1913. 


Charity Organization 

Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 105 FE. 22d St., New 
York City. 

To study, teach and publish in 
the charity organization field. 
Pamphlets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, etc., sent free. 


The Church end Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ. in America 
operates through its Commission 
on the Church and Social Service. 

For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. 
(at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 


The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. Rev. Elmer Ss. 
Forbes, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, 65 Beacon St., Boston. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 

National League on Urban Con- 
ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. E. R, A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. E. Haynes, 
Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers. Supports probation 
officers. Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


Home end Institutional Economics 
American Home Economies As- 
sociation, for Home, Institution, 
and School. Publishes Journal 
of Home Economics, 600 pp. per 
vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Econ- 
Meeting: Boston, Decem- 
ber 1°12—-A dress, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md. 


Aid for Travelers 

The Travelers’ Aid Society pro- 
vides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially 
women and girls, who need assist- 
ance, It is non-sectarian and its 
services are free irrespective of 
race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. 
Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 East 48th 
Street, New York City. 


Continued trom preceding page 


The Smoke Nuisance 


Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Civic Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
Ilow to Organize for Vure Air; 
Model Ordinances, ete.’’ Address 
American Civie Association, 914 
puler Trust Bldg., Washington, 
Dini Ge 


National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Lee K.  TFrankel. president; 
Louis H.. Levin, secretary, 411 
West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Issues monthly “Jewish Chari- 
ties,” containing articles of inter- 
est to all concerned in Jewish soc- 
ial and philanthropic work. Sub- 
scription $1 a year, includes mem- 
bership in the Conference. 


Presbyterian Social Service 


Bureau of Social Service, The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions; Rev. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sociological surveys made. Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Chureh. ‘Downtown Church” 
Labor Temple, New York. Litera- 
ture free. 


Studies in Social Christiarity 
Oct. : Growth and Causes of Crime. 
Nov.: Treatment of the Criminal. 
Dee.: Prevention of Crime. 

See the lessons for classes and 
individuals in The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New 
York city. Price 50c. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 


Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 
vites all Methodists to extend its 
usefulness and use its facilities. 

Rev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 343 
S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Negro and Race Problems 

National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 26 
Vesey Street, New York. O. G. 
Villard, Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors; M. C. Nerney, Secretary 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Director Pub- 
licity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Lit- 
erature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 


Probation 


National Probation Seon aor: 
The Capitol, Albany, N. 
Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 

Advice and information; litera- 
ture; directory of probation offi- 
cers; annual conference. Mem- 
bership, 50 cents a year. 


Each space like this, $20 
_ a year, to appear 12 times, 
once each month. 


City Planning 
National City Planning Conference 
19 Congress St.. Boston, Mitss 
Irrederick Law Olmsted, President 
Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary 
A Seminar for the Discussion of 
City Planning Problems 
Publishes Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 
All Literature 


Organized Charity 

National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity. Francis 
H: McLean, gen’l Hee 105 Hast 
22d St., New York cit 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in 
social programs, in the United 
States. 


Church and Country Life 


Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H. Wilson, Supt., Anna B, 
Taft, Asst., 156 lifth Ave. ; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 
lations; conferences, graduate 
summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 

Social Service Commission of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, 

To study social questions, pub- 
lish findings, suggest ways 
whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co- 
operate with similar bodies. 

8S. Z. Batten, Des Moines Col- 
lege, Des Moines, lowa, exec. ch’m. 


Episcopal Social Service 


The Joint Commission on So- 
cial Service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

For Jiterature and other inform- 
ation address the Field Secretary, 
Rev. F. M. Crouch, Chureh Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Ayenue, 
New York City. 


Immigration 


National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Otii- 
cials, 22 East 30th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, Sec. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admission, espc- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and *distri- 
bution. No matters of admission 
or restriction dealt with. 


Remedial Loans 


National Federation of Rem- 
edial Loan Associations, 31 Union 
Square, N. Y. Arthur H, Ham. 


Reports. pamphlets, and forms 
for societies free. Information 
regarding organization of ‘reme- 
dial loan societies gladly given. 


Would you hesitate to 
spend $1.66 a month on 
circulars and postage to 
possible new members ? 
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HE growing co-operation of Protestant 

"churches, the social. pronouncements of the 
Catholic societies, one. instance in which light- 
ning flashed from a Jewish temple, and some 
first books of the churches’ new social campaign 
—these are topics dwelt upon in Professor Tay- 
lor’s new department of the Church and Com- 
munity. P. 82. 


A RECRUDESCENSE of the Malthusian fear 
was suggested ‘by at least one speech be- 


fore the American Public Health Association. 
Pe/Z: 


M ORRIS LOEB, of New York, who died last 
week, was' widely. known ‘as a scientist, 
educator and philanthropist. Among many kin- 
dred activities, he had.been president of the New 
York Foundation, of the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society, a director.of the Educa- 
tional Alliance-and one of the founders and pa- 
trons of the Solomon and: Betty Loeb Memorial 
Home for Convalescents:, Formerly he was. pro- 
fessor of chemistry inl’ New York University. 


UT ‘of néarly twenty-five htindred women 
working in Montreal department stores, all 

but 3 per cent either support themselves entirely 
or aid in the family support. This is one more 
blow to the theory that such girlsido not require 
a living wage because they resid¢ at home.,,.P. 63. 


HE minimum wage: “What it is and: why it 
should,,be are Rated bj, Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, chairman ofthe special committee de- 
voted to its propaganda by the National Consum- 
ers’ League. P. 74, 


NE out of every three children born in the 
valleys of the national capital dies before 
Itlisgawyeat Olu. "P67. 


+HE Hull House: Players, ‘twelve! “ 
people” who have been trained into a cred- 
itable group of actors, will spend six weeks next 


summer. in the British Isles: P. 63. 


N_ codifying the. laws of Ohio relating to il- 
legitimate, defective;: » neglected, dependent 
and delinquent ¢childfén, a legislative commis- 
sion makes some sharp pronouncements. P. 64. 


ONE of theyservices for which Dr. Alexis 

Carrel, of the ‘Rockefeller: Institute for 
Medical Research, was awarded the Nobel prize 
in medicine this month. was-his success in keep- 
ing the heart tissue of+a chicken alive for 120 
days after removal from the body: This has led 
to speculation in scientific circles as to whether 
“permanent life’ might be made possible. Dr. 
Carrel is the first person in this country to re- 
ceive the Nobel prize in medicine. 
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T the secoud National Conference on Voca- 
tional Guidance, which will meet in New 
York, October 23-26, sessions will. be held on 
placement, occupations, scholarships; vocational 
analysis, opportunities for vocational training, 
methods of vocational direction, and the relation 
of the employer to vocational guidance. 
' 
eT HE Committee on Amusement. Resources of 
Working Girls, of New York, announies five 
class lessons “in new social dancing to provide 
interesting and usable substitutes for vulgdr 
dancing and to define socially correct, dancing!” 
The class is especially for men’ and' women en- 
gaged in teaching or supervising in recreation 
centers and séttleaenra either volunteers or pro- 
fessionals; also those preparing for such work. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


SUMMER ABROAD FOR 
HULL HOUSE PLAYERS 


Inspired by their study and production of sev- 
‘eral Irish plays written by Yeats and Lady Greg- 
ory, the Hull House Players are planning to 
spend six weeks next summer on a trip to the 
British Isles. They became acquainted with the 
Irish Players who with Lady Gregory spent a 


month in Chicago last winter. Moreover, many 
of them are of Irish ancestry and are anxious 


to see the home land. 

The Hull House Players are a unique group 
of twelve so-called “working people.” Organ- 
ized twelve years ago by Laura Dainty Pelham, 
and working harmoniously with her through all 
these years, they have taken so keen an interest 
in their work that they have come to Hull House 
twice a week for rehearsals, and oftener when 
necessary. Most of the money for their trip 
abroad they hope to earn by giving as many per- 
formances of their plays as possible this winter. 
Some money has been saved from last year and 
some of it they will provide from their own earn- 
ings. Although the summer season is unfavor- 
able for the theater, it is possible that the play- 
ers will give one or two performances of the 
Irish or Galsworthy plays during their visit. 
The management of the Abbey Theater in Dub- 
lin was very anxiots to have them come earlier 
in the season in order that such an arrangement 
might be made. 

Whether they play or not, they are anticipating 
the trip keenly because of the insight it will give 
them into the land and the people they have 
learned to know so well through the folk plays. 
In June they will sail for Queenstown, and will 


visit Cork, the lakes of Killarney and other small- 
er places, and then will spend’ several days in 
Dublin. Then crossing to Liverpool, and stop- 
ping at Chester, Warwick and the Shakespeare 
country, they will make their way to London for 
an eight-day visit. In London they hope to see 
something of the settlements in Canningtown 
and to gain an insight into the setting of the 
English life so vividly portrayed by Galsworthy 
whose plays they have very successfully pro- 
duced. @ 

To Mrs. Pelham’s years of devoted and un- 
stinted services is due the spirit of unity and good 
fellowship which makes the history of this club, 
in the opinions of many persons, unusual in set- 
tlement annals; she also deserves much of the 
praise which the club has earned by its selection 
of plays and intelligent and sympathetic acting. 


WHY GIRLS WORK IN 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


The claim so often made that girls in depart- 
ment stores do not require a living wage be- 
cause they are living at home, has been 
punctured again by an interesting research made 
by Montreal young women. An association of 
department store girls organized for semi- 
religious and semi-educational purposes con- 
ducted an investigation for the Child Welfare 
Exhibition now in progress in Montreal. They 
secured responsible young women in each of the 
stores to make the rounds of their associations. 
The questionnaire was of the briefest possible 
kind, prepared by the director of the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibition and adapted to amateurs. The 
result showed that out of the 2,471 women em- 
ployed in eleven stores in the city: 
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7 per cent were the sole support of their family 

60 per cent were aiding in the family support 

30 per cent were living alone and supporting 
themselves. 

3 per cent worked only for pin money or cloth- 
ing, making no contribution to the finances of 
the home. 

The fact that a girl is living at home may 
mean that she is protected in her recreations 
and social engagements, but these Montreal 
figures add to the cumulative evidence that it 
does not mean that she can depend upon others 
for her support, and thus work for less than a 
living wage. ; : 


WHAT A STATE SHOULD 
DO FOR ITS CHILDREN 


In codifying the laws of Ohio relating to ille- 
gitimate, defective, neglected, dependent and de- 
linquent children, and in recommending revisions 
and amendments, the commission appointed for 
this purpose by the legislature of the state has 
taken a definite stand on more than one phase of 
child care that is now prominently in the public 
mind, Pensions to widows, labor on the stage, 
medical inspection in schools, supervision of in- 
stitutions, and juvenile delinquency are some 
of the subjects to which the commission gives 
attention in its published report, the purpose of 
which is to bring the laws of Ohio into harmony 
with the best thought in this field. In general 
the commission recommends that existing laws 
be retained whenever possible, building upon this 
foundation such new legislation as seems neces- 
sary. 

Ohio has fifty-five county children’s homes 
supported by county funds, six others supported 
in part by county funds and one district home. 
Infants under one year of age are kept in the 
almshouses and transferred to the county homes 
thereafter. A part of, all these children are 
placed out upon adoption. Besides the public 
institutions, there are the usual large number 
of private asylums and homes which also place 
some children out. 

The report recommends a power of super- 
vision on the part of the state over all public 
and private institutions for children, especially 
aimed as a means of following up a child after 
it is placed. The existing county children’s 
homes, the report holds, should serve merely as 
temporary homes for children who may later 
return to their parents; as places to train and 
fit children for foster homes or to care for 
them while a foster home is being found; and 
as suitable asylums for children who are of too 
low grade, mentally or physically, to be place- 
able, and who should in the county homes mix 
with the normal and placeable children, 

No new homes should be established without 
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the approval of the Board of State Charities, 
says the report. Physicians should be employed 
by these homes not merely to visit sick chil- 
dren but to make a careful study of each child 
and keep records of physical and mental condi- 
tion. Teachers in such homes should have ele- 
mentary school certificates and the public schools 
should be open to institution children if the 
management desires. Normal children should be 
admitted to institutions upon order of the trus- 
tees, that is, the overseers of the poor or of the 
juvenile court, but the juvenile court should con- 
sider each case and authorize commitment. The 
system of indenture is called, by the report, 
a kind of slavery and its abolition is urged. 
State supervision should extend to children 
placed out who should be visited by agents of 
the State Board of Charities, whose supervisory 
powers, the commission feels, should be increased 
in other respects also. 

On the administrative side the report speaks 
favorably of the New Jersey system of children’s 
guardians, but it does not consider a change to 
this system feasible in Ohio. Its recommenda- 
tions are that, as under the Massachusetts law, 
the board shall receive as its wards dependent 
or delinquent children from the juvenile court, 
or from children’s homes, houses of refuge or 
other institutions, with the consent of the court 
which committed them to such institutions. Such 
children shall be placed by it in carefully in- 
vestigated homes, and board paid when neces- 
sary. 

In the matter of reimbursement of the board 
by the county the commission recommends a 
plan like that followed in Indiana, which like 
Ohio has the county home system. This plan is 
that salaries and general expense shall be 
charged to the state; traveling expense referable 
to each child together with one-half the board, 
if any, paid for it, shall be charged to its county, 
the state to stand this expense, and then collect 
from the county instead of waiting until the 
county sets aside enough money for the purpose. 
State child placing is not regarded by the com- 
mission as inconsistent with but as an important 
supplement to placing by county homes. 

Delinquent children are now sent by the juve- 
nile court to the industrial school and reforma- 
tory, and there is no system of placing them in 
private homes. The report holds that the best 
cure for both dependency and delinquency is to 
place the child in such an environment as will 
tend to make him independent and honest. In 


this connection, however, it says of both classes 
of children: 


“We believe that most institutions are infinitely 
to be preferred to a loose and careless system 
of placing children in homes. One hesitates to 
think what may happen to the helpless child 
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farmed out as a slave and drudge, with no one 
in all the world to care what becomes of him.” 


The age for delinquency should, the commis- 
ston feels, be raised to eighteen. To the legal 
definition of a delinquent child, an amendment 
would add children who frequent moving-picture 
shows or who are habitual truants. Another im- 
portant recommendation is that providing that 
parents or guardians shall be held liable as con- 
tributory causes of delinquency. Again, persons 
charged with abuse of a child or acting in a 
way tending to cause delinquency shall be sub- 
ject to arrest and trial. 

Under the subject of “offenses against chil- 
dren” the commission recommends a law pro- 
hibiting children under the age of fourteen years 
from appearing on the public stage. 


“There are perhaps exceptions to the general 
tule that stage life is harmful to a child,” says 
the report, “but it must follow in the majority 
of such cases that such a life is one of over- 
stimulation and fatigue for a child and tends to 
pervert it morally away from wholesome ideas.” 


Upon the subject of child labor and compul- 
sory education the report tersely says: 


“The old system under which the child was 
unduly exploited for the benefit of industry and 
its parents is rapidly being done away with. 
We believe that the enactment of such a measure 
as the Uniform Child Labor Law of the National 
Child Labor Committee, as a whole, is inevitable 
in every progressive state in the Union.” 


Because of laws existing in Ohio the commis- 
sion does not follow this uniform measure, but 
proposes additional provisions not in the uni- 
form law. These relate to vacation certificates, 
examiners to pass on the fifth grade requirement, 
penalizing the making of false affidavits and 
statements in order to obtain working certifi- 
cates for a situation for a child under the re- 
quired age. 

The report recommends that permissive 
medical inspection of school children in cities be 
made compulsory and general throughout the 
state, in rural as well as urban communities. 
Such legislation, it is contended, will serve not 
- alone to safeguard the health of communities, 
but to discover and remove the causes of ap- 
parent backwardness in children. It should also 
bring to light the large number of children of 
mental deficiency who need special treatment 
under custodial care. 

It hesitates to recommend sterilization and 
falls back upon segregation of certain classes 
of children. This it admits will involve great 
expense, but “the longer it is deferred the greater 
the expense will be.” 
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One of the most interesting recommendations 
relates to the mothers’ pension. Upon this sub- 
ject the commission says: 


‘Widows’ pensions are provided for in section 
1683-2 to 1683-9. These provisions are modeled 
after those of the Missouri statute, but contain 
several additional safeguards. The following 
conditions precedent to the receipt of such pen- 
sions are described. Women having children, 
whose husbands are dead, disabled, or imprisoned 
and not contributing to their support may re- 
ceive from a special county fund upon order of 
the juvenile court an allowance of $15 for a 
mother and one child, and $7 for each additional 
child; provided, upon investigation of the court, 
associated charities, or other organization, it is 
found that such a pension will be necessary in 
order to hold the home together, that it is a fit 
home for the child, that the mother will thus 
be enabled to stay at home, where she may both 
work and look after the children every day ex- 
cept one for work outside. The allowance can 
be renewed only upon investigation and will 
cease when the child becomes fourteen years 
old. 

“While your commission is not unanimously 
agreed as to the desirability of any enactment 
of this kind, it is agreed that should any be 
passed, it should be in the form above outlined.” 


NEW WORK FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


The Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association, now 
entering upon the third year of its work, is- 
increasing the scope of its activities by under- 
taking on a larger scale medical social service 
work with incipient mental cases. 

In co-operation with the Manhattan and Cen- 
tral Islip State Hospitals, the committee opened 
this month a dispensary for nervous and mental 
diseases at 295 Henry Street, to be known as 
the East Side Clinic. This will be open every 
day in the week but Saturday and Sunday. The 
large staff and the number of hours that the 
clinic is open make possible the careful treat- 
ment of a considerable number of mental cases. 
It is expected that when the plan is well under 
way patients will be referred to the clinic by 
social workers and agents of various charit- 
able organizations. Many will come directly as 
a result of information received from friends 
or relatives, and from press notices. Others will 
be referred by the Nurses’ Settlement which is 
close by. It is expected also that arrange- 
ments will be made with some of the near-by 
general dispensaries for referring their mental 
cases to it. 

In addition to the patients coming from these 
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various sources it is planned to have many of 
the recovered patients discharged on parole 
from the Manhattan and Central Islip State Hos- 
pitals report there during parole period. A 
recent law provides that the hospital superin- 
tendents may at their discretion discharge any 
of their patients on a parole varying from one 
to six months. The parole period is designed to 
be a trial home visit and is given in cases where 
the patient is not entirely recovered, or if en- 
tirely recovered, needs some medical guidance 
for a few months after the regular hospital 
treatment is discontinued. The parole system 
has not met all the expectations of those inter- 
ested in its establishment, for the reason that 
it has been impossible in most of the hospitals 
to induce more than a small percentage of pa- 
tients to visit the hospital in person during their 
parole period for the purpose of receiving 
medical advice. It is thought that many more 
will visit the clinic than would go back to the 
hospital because of its greater inconvenience and 
also because many patients would be more will- 
ing to attend a medical station outside of the 
state hospital limits. 

The medical social service work with incipient 
cases began recently when Katharine Tucker 
became assistant on the staff of the committee. 
The wide distribution of literature on the causes 
and prevention of insanity during the past year 
has resulted in a large increase in the number 
of individuals making application for advice and 
information. Miss Tucker, who graduated from 
Vassar in 1907, received her R. N. from 
the Newton Hospital in 1910. Later she 
did volunteer work in the social service 
department of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital and then took charge of the tuberculosis 
social service work in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in Philadelphia. Following that 
she had charge of the social service department 
of the New York Dispensary. Miss Tucker will 
interview patients suffering from incipient men- 
tal diseases in their homes, in the office and at 
the dispensary. A careful study of the environ- 
ment and family history will be made for the 
purpose of doing all that can be done to check 
the approach of mental trouble. Accurate rec- 
ords will be kept of the histories of these pa- 
tients for their immediate value in solving the 
individual problems and for the purpose of 
demonstrating the value of social service work 
in the prevention of mental diseases. These 
records may also be used to furnish scientific 
data on the relation between heredity and en- 
vironment and the causation of insanity. 

The committee is also establishing a bureau of 
information on the causes, prevention and treat- 
ment of insanity, will furnish promptly upon 
application from any part of the state of 
New York advice as to what steps should 


be taken in securing the examination ‘and 
treatment of persons apparently suffering from 
mental disease; what public and private hos- 
pitals in any given locality treat mental diseases ; 
what means are available for obtaining in any 
locality competent medical treatment of cases of 
mental disease in their homes or at dispensaries ; 
recent literature and addresses by authorities 
upon mental hygiene and the causes and pre- 
vention of insanity. 


A CO-OPERATIVE 
GROCERY IN BOSTON 


The city of Boston has just seen the establish- 
ment of a co-operative store following the model 
of the Rochdale institution. Some five hundred 
employes of four mercantile establishments have 
organized what is to be known as Everybody’s 
Co-operative Grocery Store. Two classes of 
members are provided for by the constitution: 
directing members, limited to the payroll em- 
ployes of the four establishments, and partici- 
pating members who are not so limited. The 
rights and privileges of members of each class 
are identical except that only directing mem- 
bers have a right to vote. 

The business of the association is conducted 
by a Massachusetts corporation with seven 
stockholders who hold their stock as trustees 
for the association and its members and act as 
directors of the corporation. These stockhold- 
ers are elected by the directing members and 
may be removed by a three-fourths vote. Each 
member, directing as well as participating, pays 
a membership fee of five dollars which entitles 
him to share in the profits of the establishment, 
and the store’s net earnings are distributed 
among all the members in the proportion that 
the purchases of each bears to the total sales. 

The association operates under a strict rule 
of cash sales and is starting its career under 
no load of office expense, only the ordinary 
wages being paid. But one salary is paid and 
that to the superintendent, this, however, being 
no more than a similar position would carry in 
any establishment. 

The constitution provides that 5 per cent of 
the earnings may be set aside for educational 
purposes, and 10 per cent for a reserve fund 
to be used at the discretion of the stockholders, 
and intended chiefly as a protection against un; 
expected demands. 

The establishment of this institution is due 
largely to the initiative of William E. Butler 
who, in conjunction with Ralph Albertson, not 
only is largely responsible for the plan followed, 
but made its speedy accomplishment possible by 
the loan of $10,000 to the association. 
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After forty years of agitation and search for 
ways and means to eliminate the blind alleys of 
Washington, they still remain to spread crime 
and disease throughout the beautiful city and its 
inhabitants. Two startling facts should have 
‘swept these alleys out of existence years ago. 
‘One out of every three children born in these 
by-ways dies within the first year of life. To 
make matters worse these houses with their dis- 
‘eases and crime fill the center of many blocks 
trimmed with splendid houses and hotels. 

_ A glance at the map of Washington shows 
the dangerous proximity of these disease centers 
to the best residential blocks of the city. 

Blocks containing inhabited alleys are indi- 
cated in black on the map below. The transverse 
lines divide the city into the four well-known 
‘sections with the capitol buildings at the center. 
According to this map, based upon official records 
of the District of Columbia, no part of the city 
‘south-of Florida Avenue is free from the con- 
tagion of the alley. Even the White House, and 
the northwest section, famous for its palatial 
homes of national rulers and foreign ambas- 
-ssadors are not free from these menacing blots. 
In this section, the dwelling place of the élite, 
there are 161 blocks with alleys containing 1,940 
houses. Only a narrow street separates the 
magnificent marble offices of the United States 
senators from Schotts Alley where, during the 
Christmas holidays last year, a drunken brawl 
ended in murder. In the southwest the alley 
blocks extend in almost solid color to the 
grounds of both the national capitol and the 
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White House. Altogether there are in the city 
275 alley blocks containing 3,337 dwellings and 
approximately 16,000 inhabitants. 

The report of the health officer of Washington 


for 1910 gives some significant figures on health 


conditions in the alleys. The following table pre- 
sents a comparison of the number of deaths per 
thousand persons for streets and alleys: 


DEATH-RATE PER 1;000 


AGE ALLEYS ' STREETS 
Ply AG eS tn Lactamn ns 30.09 me ete st nO 
Under 1 year ....... 373.49 158.66 
Leto weatSsaiiar ed 30.82 16.75 
Setor20syearsmieiscis 7.84 5.25 
Over 20:yéarswic. 12% 27.05 18.08 


The most striking difference in these rates is 
that for children under one year of age. Ac- 
cording to the health officer, 373 alley children 
out of every thousand under one year old die 
every year as against 158 deaths of children 
living on streets. In other words, for every 
three deaths of infants living on-streets, there 
are seven of alley children. For all ages it is 
seen that there are thirty deaths per thou- 
sand among alley dwellers while there are only 
seventeen per thousand of the street inhabitants. 

The menace of the alley is further seen in the 
following four most common causes of death in 
1909. The figures in the table state the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 of street and alley 
residents. 


WHITE COLORED 
CausE oF DEATH ALLEYS STREETS ALLEYS STREETS 
Pneumonia ..... SOO 117, Oe A328 188i 
Tuberculosis ...2 186.5 121.2" 621.3 433:7 
Whooping Cough. 62.2 Brame. 19 15.6 
Diarrhoea : 
SOLOmIOZ hOmmeloeS 


(Under 2 years) 62.2 


For the white population the highest death 
rate is caused by pneumonia; among the colored 
people tuberculosis leads with the high rate of 
621 deaths per 100,000. In every instance the 
rates are higher for the alley population than for 
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WILLING NURSE. 


AN UNTRAINED, BUT 


the people living on the street and, with one 
exception, the mortality of the colored people 
exceeds that of the whites. 

Significant as these statistical comparisons are 
as a measure of unnecessary suffering and need- 
less loss of life, they are far more significant— 
they are even startling when they are under- 
stood as a measure of contagion and infection 
from the alley inhabitants to street population. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, I am not sure 
which, the insanitary houses of most cities are 
localized in certain sections away from the homes 
of the prosperous. This separation affords some 
protection. In Washington this is not the case. 
The alleys are in every section south of Florida 
Avenue. Disease in them, therefore, means more 
than the suffering and death of alley population ; 
it means the possible and even probable infec- 
tion of the comfortable and supposedly sanitary 
houses of the streets. One need only recall the 
typhoid fly and the malaria mosquito and their 
trips from the house of the poor to the house 
of the rith to realize the close relationship that 
may be established between the consumptive of 
the alley and the resident of the street. 

One of the obstacles to the reform of these 
conditions has been the inability of many people 
to understand the real complaint against the 
blind alley. These people visit the alleys and 
find many of them paved. In increasing num- 
ber water and sewer connections are being made. 
The substantial brick houses to be found in a 
large number of them help to allay the anxiety 
of this occasional visitor, and he is quite apt 
to return from his slumming trip with the feeling 
that the dangers of alley life have been ex- 
aggerated. Such a visitor misses the real danger 
of this blind street formation. The most potent 
cause of disease and crime in these places is 
not a lack of paving or a lack of water or a 
lack of sewerage facilities—but .seclusion from 
the helpful criticism of the passer-by, seclusion 
too frequently from the overworked building in- 
spector and health agent, seclusion from the po- 
liceman whose large beat does not allow time 
to enter every alley. Seclusion is the almost in- 
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evitable consequence of an alley with the usual 
H formation. Some have a much more irreg- 
ular shape. 

On the straight street one policeman can keep 
several blocks under his observation. In the 
l1-formed alley, it is necessary for him to enter 
every part of each alley. Seclusion is the ex- 
planation of the alley house which “looks all 
right but isn’t.” These were the significant 
words of a regular visitor to one of these fairly 
respectable looking little brick houses in which 
there were five cases of tuberculosis and two 
deaths in one year. Could we add to the definite 
statement of the alley deaths, an equally definite 
measure of the crime in these hidden corners, 
scattered throughout the city, the picture would 
be even more startling. As it is we can only 
give the testimony of the policemen on the beat 
who are always complaining of the difficulty of 
giving effective attention to the blind alley and 
who in the southwest always go in pairs after 
nightfall. 

Objectionable and dangerous as these alleys 
have been since the Civil War, the history of 
the effort for legislative treatment of the condi- 
tion is a.story of forty years of struggle which 
has borne but comparatively little fruit. On 
almost every occasion the forces of selfishness 
have succeeded in overthrowing any appeal to 
Congress for a systematic treatment of all the 
blocks infected with these by-ways. It was in 
1872 that the first act providing for the con- 
demnation of insanitary dwellings became ef- 
fective. This act was in force until 1880 when 
greed succeeded in having the act omitted from 
the health regulations of the District. After 
twenty-six years of inaction, the condemnation 
power was re-enacted and vested in the Board 
for the Condemnation of Insanitary Buildings 
(May, 1906). The work of this board in regard 
to alley houses from 1907 to the present year is 
summarized below: 


NuMBER oF ALLEY Houses 


YEAR EXAMINED REPAIRED DEMOLISHED 
“LOtalee eae 582 SIS 375 
19074 ete 175 > OS 89 
1908 Fes, ere 156 64 124 
1909 "Sr..5 79 50 52 
191 Oey. ee 94 97 68 
191 Nase 78 71 42 


According to this table an average of seventy- 
five alley houses have been destroyed annually 
during the last five years. At this rate it will 
be at least forty years before Washington is rid 
of the 3,337 houses now forming these 275 dan- 
gerous centers of contagion. Other than the 
re-enactment of the condemnation law, only one 
act affecting the general alley situation has been 
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passed since the Civil War. This was the law 
of 1892 forbidding the construction of dwellings 
in alleys less than thirty feet in width. 

An adequate record of the various movements 
for eliminating the alleys of Washington would 
require pages. The continued services of Dr. 
Kober and General Sternberg in this cause merit 
the gratitude not only of citizens of Washington 
but of all who are interested in the sanitation 
of the national capital. Undoubtedly the most 
effective presentation of this problem has been 
made in Neglected Neighbors by Charles F. Wel- 
ler and in the report of the President’s Homes 
Commission in 1908, Yet even these stirring pub- 
lications together with the testimony of -Jacob 
Riis that the Washington alley is worse in many 
respects than the New York tenement did not 
result in any organized effort to change the alleys 
into minor streets or eliminate them as dwelling 
places. 

Of the 258 inhabited alleys in Washington to- 
day there are 


88 that contain from 1 to 4 houses each 


Agi us . SEtOne Our by y 
As rem - ee LO stots foie oe 
24 s htc 5: toil Ging Saves “S 
SOHNE iaire “ ZO StOUZO ae s 
748} ae! A “ 30o0rmore “ 2 


The alley problem has confronted the citizen- 
ship of Washington and the patriotic citizens 
of the land for forty years. Some progress has 
been made in the improvement of the inhabitants 
of these places by the Associated Charities and 
by the churches. Every department of the Dis- 
trict government is doing better work than ever 
before, though they are seriously handicapped by 
the inadequacy of their inspection force. Special 
praise should be given to Dr..W. C. Woodward, 
the District health officer, who against the odds 
of insufficient appropriations and a small number 
of inspectors, has succeeded in reducing the 
death rate and improving health conditions even 
in the alleys. ° 

Some alleys have been eliminated to meet 
the demands of commercial enterprises. One 
disreputable place was converted into a minor 
street by assessments upon neighboring property 
equal to the cost involved in the change. Fur- 
ther application of this method was stopped by 
a Supreme Court decision in 1907 which cast 
doubt upon the legality of this form of assess- 
ment. At the last session of Congress $78,000 
were voted for the change of the most notorious 
alley in the city into an inner park. This year 
the commissioners are planning to attack four 
more alleys. 

But in spite of all these accomplishments and 
plans, there is no plan to attack the problem as a 
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whole. A careful study of the whole situation 
leads to the conclusion that the final solution of 
the alley problem awaits the aroused public in- 
terest of the nation. Let us add to our plans 
for a city beautiful, a demand for a city pure. 
Let the women’s clubs of the land, the civic as- 
sociations of the nation, and political organiza- 
tions of every state and city unite in the call 
for a national capital that shall be both beautiful 
without and clean within. 


A WASHINGTON ALLEY 
WILBUR VINCENT MALLALIEU 


Snow’s Court is a labyrinthic interior alley in 
the center of a large city block. It has one en- 
trance, a twenty-foot passageway leading from 
the thoroughfare, although there is another in- 
gress for the initiated through a private five- 
foot alley winding in from Second street. This 
particular court has been a festering sore in the 
District of Columbia for years. Old inhabitants 
say that it has been notorious as far back as they 
can remember. Charles F. Weller in Neglected 
Neighbors in the National Capital says it illus- 
trates the failure of the retail method of dealing 
with the complicated alley problem. In this 
book he shows that in 1908 after four years 
of agitation, the only improvements made were 
“the reduction of the number of people sleeping 
in a pestiferous barn and the demolition of seven 
extremely dilapidated shacks.” Since 1908 no 
advance has been made and the conditions con- 
demned in 1905 still exist. 

The court consists of forty-seven houses in eight 
separate rows facing five distinct alley streets. 
There are many blind pockets and hidden ways 


SMOTHERING THE SMELL WITH A BLANKET 
The linen of the prosperous hangs in the stench. 
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amid the irregularities of the fences. Most of 
the buildings are brick, but there is one row of 
“shabby frames which are like the rough shanties 
of a lumber camp,” only less sanitary. According 
to the police census of 1909, the latest figures 
obtainable, there were living in the court 204 per- 
sons, three of whom were white and the rest 
colored. All the inhabitants are colored with the 
exception of the family which keeps a little 
store. 

The location of the court is strategic because 
of its relation to a large colored population to 
the west and southwest of it. It is almost imme- 
diately connected with Hughes Court, another 
interior alley. The two form one underworld 
community. The. situation is also strategic be- 
cause it is near a prosperous part of the city, 
which must be kept from retrogression. Within 
a radius of little over a block, there are eight 
well-known public institutions. 

As to health conditions, while the death rate 
for the alley dwellers is higher than that of the 
street dwellers, in the Health Department’s sub- 
division district in which Snow’s Court is situ- 
ated, the death rate for the colored alley popula- 
tion is even higher than that for the city at 
large. In 1909 the death rate per thousand 
for the alley colored for the whole city was 31.94. 
For this particular district it was 34.14. 

The sanitary inspector never visits the court 
without finding something wrong to report. His 
note-book is full of entries relating to filth and 
disordered plumbing. He has recommended that 
the wooden houses be removed and also that 
the whole place be cleared out for an open court 
or possibly a playground. But as the owners 
or agents of the property keep up repairs above 
the minimum required by law, nothing has re- 
sulted from his suggestions. 

Other social workers have also recommended 
the demolition of several of the houses but with- 
out success. They urge that a house may be 
safe from a builder’s viewpoint and yet totally 
unfit for human habitation owing to long con- 
tinued infection. The rotten houses and filthy 
sanitary arrangements here are such disease 
breeders that nothing but destruction could ever 
disinfect them. 

It is the opinion of the instructive nurses that 
Snow’s Court is one of the worst in the city. 


“They groan whenever they hear of anyone’ 


moving in.” There are always cases for the 
baby nurse and the tuberculosis nurse. In the 
recorded cases of last year, which is but a small 
proportion of the total number, there were four 
of tuberculosis in different houses and ten calling 
for the care of babies, several of whom died, 
One case on file is that of a woman who has 
brought into the world her seventh illegitimate 
child. Practically every house in the court has 
been entered on call by the regular nurse within 
the past year. 
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As most of the people in the court are either 
laborers or servants, and are usually in demand, 
the economic situation is not so acute. Yet 
even in this respect there has been need of help. 
Twelve families were cared for in the past year. 
In one house the father died two years ago leav- 
ing six children. The oldest, a girl about six- 
teen years of age, had been ill for two months 
when the visitor was summoned. She lay upon 
a couch in the front room exposed to every one 
passing. Recently when the visitor was present, 
three men came in who evidently were very much 
at home. A fourth shied off when he noticed 
the stranger. The widow is now an expectant 
mother. The family pays $9.50 per month for 
four rooms and a shed kitchen which is in miser- 
able condition. The backyard was full of ashes 
and trash. Yet linens laundered here are beauti- 
fully white and well done. They are kept in the 
room with the sick girl who is suffering from 
glandular tuberculosis. 

Another mother was left a widow last Sep- 
tember and moved into the court in November 
with her four children ranging from a girl of 
eleven to a boy three weeks of age. They have 
two wretched rooms for which they pay six dol- 
lars. The back room is used for a kitchen and 
dining room and the front room as a bed room 
for the entire family, including an aunt who is 
a confirmed drunkard. When the visitor first 
entered this house, the kitchen was piled up with 
cinders, ashes and pans of garbage from which 
food was being picked for the children. There 
was one bed and a couch which opened out to 
a half-bed, a small stove, a broken chair and a 
cupboard for food, all in the most filthy condi- 
tion imaginable. The drunken aunt takes care 
of the children while the mother works as a 
vegetable cook in a cafe. It is thought that this 
aunt is a distributor of cocaine but no definite 
proof has been obtained. The attention of the 
Associated Charities was first called to the fam- 
ily by a report that a twelve-year-old girl was 
found begging in one of the parks. It was the 
oldest child who was relating a false story. 

‘The moral conditions in such, a secluded in- 
closure as this court can scarcely be imagined. 
The police who have to do with it agree in speak- 
ing of its disreputable character. One officer has 
remarked that it is the worst place in the United 
States and that there is no crime unknown to it. 
The police blotter of the precinct shows that 
from March 1, 1911, to March 1, 1912, there were 
114 arrests among the 204 men, women and 
children living in Snow’s Court. The charges 
were drunkenness, disorderly conduct, assault, 
unlawful assembly, larceny, eruelty to animals 
and accusations relating to sexual crimes. Nor 
does this number of cases represent all the evil, 
because it does not take into account residents 
of Snow’s Court arrested in other precincts, nor 
does it include the riuischief done in Snow’s Court 
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by inhabitants of the neighboring alleys and resi- 
dents of other parts of the city. 

The probation officer of the juvenile court 
considers the alley one of the worst in the Dis- 
trict. She has visited it at night and has seen 
it at its worst. According to her report, in the 
summer, the backyards are often veritable beer 
gardens with beds, tables and chairs. Young 
people congregate here unsupervised by older 
persons. Cases have been brought before the 
court for fornication and a number of women 
are criminally syphilitic. Young men loiter about 
the entrance to the court. Cocaine is sold under 
the name of candy but the guilty persons have 
so far escaped conviction. There are three sa- 
loons in the immediate neighborhood. 

On the front of one shack there was formerly 
a crude sign reading, Charitable Baptist Church, 
and announcing services. Report declared that 
the man in charge was “not capable of doing 
any body any good.” The Alley Improvement 
Association has been holding a Sunday-school 
in Snow’s Court for the past three years. While 
the officer of this association has no interest in 
singling out this court as a locality of specially 
deep depravity, he says that it is as bad as any 
in the city. Every one with knowledge of alley 
conditions speaks of this court as superlatively 
bad. The Sunday-school under this association 
is in charge of two students from Howard Uni- 
versity. The work naturally is carried on under 
difficulties. Sometimes after a woman has grant- 
ed the use of her front room for the meeting, 
her husband comes in crazy drunk and breaks 
it up. Once a service was conducted in a crowd- 
ed room with the head of the house lying dead 
drunk on the hearth. To leave this house for 
another was to fall perhaps into something worse. 

Does this work do any good? Undoubtedly. 
‘Men, women and children have been led out to 
churches, better Sunday-schools and good influ- 
ences, which in all probability would never have 
reached them but for the religious effort in the 
alley itself. But does this work solve the prob- 
lem? Not in the least. For as fast as any one 
is benefited and has kindled within him the de- 
sire for a better way of life, he moves out of 
the alley. In this he is rightly encouraged. But 
others move in and the conditions remain un- 
changed. The simple folk from the country who 
take their places are most vilely corrupted by 
influences many times stronger and more contin- 
uous than those of the Sunday-school. The sit- 
uation is like that of a leaky boat where the 
water rushes in faster than it can be dipped out. 
The trouble is not that there are no agencies 
hard at work bailing. The real difficulty is that 
the boat is rotten. 

Snow’s Court is a peril to our capital’s life. 
Only an awakened public conscience that shall 
demand the abolition of this and other pest cen- 
ters will rid the city of very grave dangers. 
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JOTTINGS 
TOWN PLANNING IN FRANCE 


The chorus of praise and comment on the 
town-planning act of Great Britain has made 
people overlook the fact that France has its 
counterpart in the Beauquier town extension 
bill. The act’ provides that within five years 
after its passage each urban district containing 
ten thousand or more people shall prepare a plan 
for its improvement and extension. “This shall 
determine position of public squares, gardens, 
parks and open spaces; shall fix the width of 
roads; direct the manner of. construction of 
houses; and in general shall establish the proper 
development of the towns on hygienic and artistic 
lines.” 

Each plan must be approved by the Depart- 
ment Bureau of Hygiene and by the Commis- 
sion on the Preservation of Sites and Places of 
Natural Beauty and Historic Interest. The plan 
must also be subject for a year to public criticism 
before its adoption. Once finally approved, it is 
to remain in operation for thirty years when it is 
to be renewed or modified. During all this time 
extension and improvement must be made in 
accordance with it. 


{ 
“BARKING FOR A LIVING” 


The phrase “barking for a living” in this 
country conjures up a picture of the man in front 
of the circus side show who invites the public to 
see the “Wild Man of Borneo” and the other 
marvels of the world. But Paris has a company 
of barkers of a more literal kind. To qualify 
one must be able to imitate perfectly every va- 
riety of canine yelp. Candidates for the post 
of “dog-revealer” must submit to a rigorous test. 
They are tried literally on the official dog. «If 
they satisfy that discriminating animal they are 
appointed at an initial salary of $30 a month. 

The duties are simple. Each night the “dog 
revealer” barks for five minutes outside of every 
house on a pre-arranged beat. If the dwelling 
contains a dog it replies with enthusiasm and 
the “dog-revealer” takes down the street num- 
ber. On the following day the license office ex- 
amines the records to see if the house owner has 
paid a dog tax. If he has not. an action is 
brought against him. 


PEOPLE’S CLUB HOUSES FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


The last annual message of James C. Haynes, 
mayor of Minneapolis, shows how widespread 
throughout the country is the movement for so- 
cial activities, administered by local governments. 
The mayor’s program calls, among other things, 
for the appointment of a commission to investi- 
gate and report on the feasibility of a municipal 
fuel-gas plant, and for the taking over by the 
municipality of the lighting companies and ap- 
plying the profits accruing from their plants to 
the construction and maintenance of People’s 
Club Houses, which should furnish throughout the 
winter such social recreation as do the parks and 
playgrounds in summer. Such public center 
would in his opinion go far toward reducing vice 
and crime. 
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WHEN SOCIAL',.WORKER MEETS HEALTH OFFICER 
JOHN IHLDER 


To social workers perhaps the most in- 
teresting thing about last month’s annual 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, held at Washington, D. C., was the 
program and point of attack of the new socio- 
logical committee. Those who found their chief 
interest in this quarter moreover escaped from 
what many called an overcrowded program, for 
the sociological section alone had limited the 
number of formal papers so that there might 
be ample opportunity for discussion. And of 
this opportunity full advantage was taken. In 
the general sessions especially was the program 
overcrowded. On Friday evening, for example, 
there were the election of members, reports from 
the executive committee, from the advisory coun- 
cil and from each of the five sections, the election 
of officers, miscellaneous business, and then the 
presentation and discussion of eleven formal 
papers. Some of the discussions were vigorous, 
_but people who stayed to the close became 
weary. 

The chairman of the sociological committee, 
John M. Glenn, who is director of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, brought out in his report the 
close interrelation between social work and the 
older branches of the association. He said: 

“The purpose of this section is to increase the 
social _worker’s knowledge of health problems 
and his interest in them; to bring social worker 
and health officer into closer touch with each 
other with a view to securing closer and larger 
co-operation between them; to bring to both a 
clearer recognition of the fundamental relation 
between social and health problems; and thus to 
develop the potential power of both to win and 
hold the interest and support of the public.” 

The report then defined the functions of social 
worker and health officer, and showed how inti- 
mately these functions bring the two together 
in their common desire to conquer the twin evils, 
poverty and disease. If such contact results in 
co-operation both will he Strengthened: the 
health officer has legal authority which may be 
of great value when exercised in aid of social 
betterment, the social worker has opportunities 
to reenforce the health officer by securing for 
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him public sympathy and support, needed legisla- 
tion, adequate appropriations and a larger staff. 

This relationship was discussed further from 
the social workers’ point of view by Homer 
Folks, secretarv of the New York State Chart- 
ties Aid Association, who declared that the so- 
cial worker, if he is to preserve his mental and 
moral integrity, must be interested in the pre- 
vention of poverty and that the health officer, 
in seeking to prevent disease, is doing exactly 
the same thing, though he designates it by a 
different phrase. 

From the health officer’s point of view the sub- 
ject was presented by Dr. W. I*. Snow, secretary 
of the California State Board of Health, who 
laid a little more stress upon the aid which the 
health officer can give the social worker. Dr. 
Snow instanced a case in which the California 
State Board of Health, by officially endorsing a 
certain campaign of education undertaken by a 
social agency, had contributed very greatly to 
its success. He found fault, however. with the 
methods of social workers who disregard the 
health officer. Such a worker, on finding bad 
conditions, instead of going to the health officer 
for co-operation, or without knowing that the 
health officer lacks power or equipment to deal 
with the evils in question, gives publicity to his 
discoveries and to his demand that the health 
department cure the evils forthwith. This nat- 
urally prevents co-operation. 

Dr. Snow’s accusation brought an answer from 
Philip Jacobs of the Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. who said that 
he is constantly receiving complaints from local 
workers who find that municipal health officers 
refuse to co-operate with them. This started 
one of the liveliest discussions of the confer- 
ence, the health officers claiming that there are 
among the social workers a proportion of “of- 
fice fussers,” to quote one of the speakers, who 
are trouble makers, while the social workers 
dwelt upon the tendency, especially in cities 
where social work is comparatively new, of 
health officers to resent anv suggestions from 
those who have no official position. Dr. Woods 
of Indianapolis described as a hopeful sign the 
increasing attention given to sociological work in 
the medical schools, but other speakers thought 
that even more encouraging is the fact that in 
cities where social work has become firmly estabe 
lished and where social workers and health of 
ficials have consequently been brought into long 
and close contact there has already developed 
il aeee hin ds bringing about the ree 

; icly in those parts of the 
country where the social workers are now break- 
ing ground that the problem is still serious, and 
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such discussions as this where each side has 
opportunity to present its point of view must 
hasten the time, it was argued, when co-oper- 
ation will be general. 

Another aspect of the large problem of co- 
operation was touched upon by Selskar M. 
Gunn of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In urging closer team work between 
the public health and police authorities, Mr. 
Gunn argued that since there are few sanitary 
inspectors, each with a large district, and many 
police officers, each with a small district, the pol- 
ice should be used to inspect daily the cleanli- 
ness of out premises. When there is question, 
the matter should be referred to the health de- 
partment. This, he believes, would not inter- 
fere with inspection as carried on at present. 
The opinion of police authorities secured in 
various parts of the country differed as to the 
feasibility of the plan. 

At the other session of the sociological sec- 
tion, Dr. George Thomas Palmer, superintend- 
ent of the health department of Springfield, 
Ill, spoke on the Diagnosis of a Sick City, 
and Wickliffe Rose, secretary of the Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission, described rural sanitary 
surveys in the South. Both speakers confined 
themselves closely to the investigation of ex- 
isting evil conditions and the education of the 
community as to the significance of those con- 
ditions. The discussion turned upon the neces- 
sity for making a constructive program an in- 
tegral part of a survey. In both cases inade- 
quate toilet facilities had been found to be the 
most important evil. In the case of the city the 
constructive program could easily be formulated, 
as experience with similar conditions in other 
cities has led to the enunciation of the well de- 
fined policy—abolish all privies and install in- 
door, sewer connected water-closets. In the case 
of the country, no policy has been clearly stated. 
Mr. Rose’s paper, which dealt chiefly with the 
close relation between hook worm disease and 
lack of sanitary toilets, contained no suggestion 
for the future except the use of that hitherto 
undiscovered thing, a sanitary privy. The hest 
now in use is the L. R. S. barrel privy which 
the commission rates at 100, solely, it must be 
remembered, on the score that it does not ap- 
preciably pollute the soil. Next in order is the 
water-tight, fly-proof bucket privy which is rated 
at 75. From this the various types are listed 
down to “no privy at all,” a very common occur- 
rence, which is listed at 0. 

One of the delegates from Porto Rico led the 
discussion of Mr. Rose's paper, describing the 
success which has attended the hook worm fight 
on the island, but he admitted that there has 
been no constructive policy designed to safe- 
guard against a recurrence of the trouble, giving 
only his personal opinion that the owners of 
plantations should be induced to build latrines 
and compel their peons to use these structures 
so that the soil may not again become polluted. 

The hookworm disease appeared constantly in 
the discussions of the conference and added in- 
terest was given it by the presence of two boy 
sufferers from North Carolina, one almost cured, 
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the other now in a most serious condition. These 
exhibits were enough to convince any sceptical 
northern delegates of the seriousness of this 
malady and of the tremendous importance of 
the work being done in the South to wipe it out. 

Dr. C. E. Terry surprised many of the northern 
delegates by declaring that the Negro race is 
not increasing in southern cities. It has long 
been known that the Negro does not hold his own 
in northern cities. Dr. Terry’s figures, based on 
investigations in Jacksonville, Fla., tend to show 
that not only is the Negro death rate large, but 
that it is larger than the birth rate, due mainly 
to unsanitary living conditions. ‘These conclus- 
ions are corroborated by investigations made 
by Dr. E. C. Levy in Richmond, and by the 
National Housing Association, which has found 
an unusually small proportion of children among 
southern urban Negroes. According to Dr. Levy 
this condition is not confined to city Negroes 
but obtains also among those in the country dis- 
tricts about Richmond. 

At a time when the high prices of food are a 
matter of almost universal concern, the argu- 
ment advanced by Prof. William T. Sedgwick of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for 
less “fussiness” may obtain a more respectful 
hearing than it would under other circumstances, 
though the lack of enthusiasm in the audience 
which heard him did not promise immediate con- 
currence. Professor Sedgwick recalled the dis- 
tressful times in Ireland at the time of the Irish 
famine and intimated that we of bountiful 
America may some day have a like experience 
if we do not stop throwing away good food. 
By this he did not refer to the overuse of the 
garbage pail, but to the strict enforcement of 
our pure food laws. “Suppose there are blood 
rings in the egg, what is the harm?” he asked. 
“An egg may have a spot and vet the greater 
part of it be wholesome food. Use a little com- 
nion sense and use them for food. If your 
oysters are polluted, cook them and use them for 
food: if the milk is a little low in standard, cook 
it and use it for food; and if there is a little 
tuberculosis in beef cattle, use parts which are 
not affected.” 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27 


Sunday, October 27, is being given almost a 
greater social burden this year than it can stand, 
Not only has the National Association for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis designated it as 
tuberculosis day, but the American Prison As- 
sociation, following an established custom, has 
chosen it as Prison Sunday. One hundred thou- 
sand churches and religious societies have been 
asked to observe it in the interests of tuberculosis 
prevention, and boards of charities, prison asso- 
ciations and other bodies in all the states are 
seeking to make prison reform the chief topic 
of conversation on that day. Many people are 
asking whether either cause will get the aid 
which it deserves. In the long run the conflict 
may prove beneficial, for a movement has already 
been started among various organizations, in- 
cluding these two, to make a schedule which will 
prevent such a possibility in the future. 
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WHAT IS THE MINIMUM WAGE? 


ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 


CHAIRMAN SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS, NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE; 
INSTRUCTOR IN GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The time is ripe for a statement regarding 
the minimum wage. No plea is wanted, but an 
explanation and a discussion of the part it should 
play in the program of the social reformer. The 
enactment of a minimum wage law in Massa- 
chusetts, the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing the enactment of minimum 
wage legislation in Ohio, the endorsement of 
“minimum wage standards for working women” 
by a great political party, all within the last six 
months, indicate that the minimum wage has 
been brought down out of the realm of the 
“ideologists” and become a tangible proposition 
for practical Americans. 

Readers of THE Survey do not need to hear 
an argument for the minimum wage. Since the 
International Conference of Consumers’ Leagues 
unanimously recommended it to its members four 
years ago, the advocates of the minimum wage 
have actively urged their cause in this country. 
The most convincing and at the same time the 
most accessible pleas for the minimum wage are 
the two reports by Mrs. Florence Kelley for the 
Committee on Standards of Living and Labor to 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection of 1911 and 1912. 

The Massachusetts act of 1912 is a typical 
minimum wage law. It instructs the governor 
to appoint a commission of three persons, and 
authorizes this commission to establish minimum 
wage boards for the determination of the wages 
of women and minors in any occupation in which 
the commission has reason to believe that the 
wages paid to a substantial number of the em- 
ployes are inadequate to supply the cost of living 
and to maintain the worker in health. A board 
will be established by the election of an equal 
number of representatives by the employers and 
employes respectively, in. an underpaid occupa- 
tion, and by the appointment by the commission 
of a smaller number of representatives of the 
general public; or the commission may appoint 
the representatives of all parties concerned. It 
should be observed that the law contemplates the 
establishment of minimum wage standards above 
the amount required for the bare cost of sub- 
sistence. “To maintain the worker in health” 
means to provide him or her with the means of a 


*Reprints of these may be obtained from the National 
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wholesome and sane livelihood, to enable him or 
her to lead the life of an active, intelligent, free 
American. In short, the object of the minimum 
wage is not merely to maintain life in individtal 
workers but to maintain the American standard. 
of living in the working classes. . The Massa- 
chusetts law, it is true, applies only to women 
and minors; but the Ohio constitutional amend- 
ment authorizes the enactment of legislation for 
men as well as for women and minors. 

The Massachusetts law is frankly an experi- 
ment. Its operation must be judged in the light 
of the purpose underlying it. The term “mini- 
mum wage board” suggests the minimum wage 
boards which have been in use in certain Aus- 
tralian states for nearly a score of years, but 
the purpose of the Australian and American 
boards is not the same. The Massachusetts 
boards are to be constituted in much the same 
way as the Australian, and their, procedure 
should be much the same. The Australian 
boards, however, are authorized to fix the wages 
for adult men as well'as for women and minors 
and for skilled, well paid workers as well as for 
unskilled underpaid workers. The Australian 
boards in practice have greatly diminished the 
evil of sweating, that is, of persistent systematic 
underpayment of unskilled labor. They have 
also served as potent instrumentalities for in- 
dustrial peace for all grades of labor. The 
boards contemplated by the Massachusetts act 
of 1912 are not intended to deal with the prob- 
lem of industrial peace except in so far as that 
problem is affected by sweating. They are in- 
tended to deal with the sweating problem alone. 

The Massachusetts law, moreover, does not 
give to the commission the power to forbid the 
payment of less than the minimum rates fixed 
by the wage boards. If two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of a board agree upon a schedule of mini- 
mum rates, the commission is authorized to 
notify all employers and employes concerned and 
thereafter, if the employer fails to pay at least 
the rates fixed by the board, the commission may 
give public notice of such delinquency by adver- 
tisement in the local press. Public opinion is 
thus relied upon to provide the necessary sanc- 
tion for the observance of the minimum rate 
schedules. The Ohio constitutional amendment 
gives the legislature unrestricted power to estab- 
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lish and enforce a minimum wage. Clearly the 
people of Ohio are willing to see the principle 
of the minimum wage applied to men as well 
as to women, and enforced by such means as 
may in the judgment of the legislature be neces- 
sary. This grant of power makes it possible 
to apply the principle of legal protection to the 
standard of living in a more logical manner 
than has been done in Massachusetts. So long 
as the unit of society is the family, the standard- 
of living can not be effectively protected unless 
a minimuri wage can be determined for all its 
members. The Massachusetts law should put a 
stop to the worst forms of exploitation of female 
labor, but it can not effectively protect the 
standard of living so long as the supply of male 
labor is uncontrolled. The people of Ohio have 
voted for a thorough and consistent policy for 
the protection of the standard of living. 

The minimum wage is a measure of social re- 
form which can not stand alone. It-must be 
supported as an indispensable plank in a broad 
platform. The state which undertakes to set up 
minimum standards of remuneration for normal 
-workers is substantially undertaking to guarantee 
the wage-earner from poverty resulting from 
the special cause of underpayment. If this at- 
tempt is to be made under the most promising 
conditions, it must be made as part of a general 
effort to combat poverty by striking its causes 
at their roots. The minimum wage must go 
hand in hand with insurance against accident, 
sickness, old age and unemployment. Further- 
more, the state which undertakes to set up mini- 
mum standards of remuneration must also under- 
take to set up minimum standards of efficiency. 
The minimum wage must therefore also go hand 
in hand with better industrial training and vo- 
cational guidance. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to 
set forth in any systematic way the case in favor 
of the minimum wage. But it is desirable to 
consider briefly the arguments commonly ad- 
vanced against it. 

These arguments are of five sorts. First, the 
opponent of the minimum wage may object that 
there is no need for additional legislation to 
prevent underpayment. Readers of THE SURVEY 
know that more drastic action of some sort to 
prevent the exploitation of unskilled and low 
paid workers is necessary. Uninformed persons, 


however, will often deny the existence of any’ 


considerable amount of underpayment in this 
country. The only effective reply to such per- 
sons is to point to the facts. These facts may 
be most copiously found in recent reports of 
the Federal Immigration Commission and of the 
Federal Bureau of Labor. Particularly, the im- 
migration commission report on immigrants in 
cities and the bureau of labor report on Women 
in Industry are most illuminating sources of 
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information. These reports, unfortunately, are 
not easily accessible to all. Interested persons 
can find this information conveniently sum- 
marized in Scott Nearing’s book on Wages in 
America. A thorough discussion of the ques- 
tion, What ought the American wage-worker 
to earn in order to live in decency, as distinct 
from the question, What does he earn, may be 
found in Mr. Streightoff’s book on the standard 
of living among the American working classes.’ 
I have put together the most significant evidence 
on this subject in an article on the minimum 
wage in the American Economic Review for 
March, 1912. ‘ 

Secondly, there is the objection that the estab- 
lishment of minimum standards of remuneration 
by authority of law is inexpedient. Those per- 
sons who make this objection are not necessarily 
either ignorant or heartless. They may be sim- 
ply the victims of a false theory. Persons who 
have been trained in the evolutionary philosophy 
are apt to assert that wage-workers tend to re- 
ceive what they are worth, that to pay the least 
efficient workers more than they are worth will 
encourage inefficiency, that if the competitive 
system is permitted to operate undisturbed, the 
least efficient workers will be eliminated by nat- 
ural causes and thus in the long run the pros- 
perity of the working class as a whole will be 
best promoted. Such stated rather baldly is the 
argument of the laissez faire doctrinaire. Those 
who advance this argument today are guilty of 
assumptions that are contrary to fact. It is not 
true that unskilled and low paid workers today 
necessarily get what they are worth. Some un- 
derpaid workers are the victims of brutal em- 
ployers. -Others are the victims of social and in- 
dustrial conditions wholly or largely beyond 
their control. The evidence of these statements 
may be found in the report of the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission to the legislature 
of 1912. Individual action, even voluntary col- 
lective action, as through trade unions, has 
proved utterly incapable of dealing with brutal 
employers or with the stubborn facts of social 
and industrial environment. Nothing short of 
public legal action will meet the necessities of 
the case. 

Thirdly, it, may be objected that the plan of 
fixing minimum wage standards by special boards 
is. impracticable. We can only reply that we be- 
lieve the contrary, and in support of our belief, 
we appeal to the success of such boards in Eng-’ 
land and Australia. The earlier history of the 
Australian boards is well described by Victor S. 
Clark in his book, The Labor Movement in Aus- 
tralia. Since the publication of Mr. Clark’s book 
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six years ago, the system of minimum wage 
boards in Australia has been greatly extended. 
It was the good results obtained in Australia that 
induced the British Parliament three years ago 
to provide for the establishment of minimum 
wage boards in Great Britain. The results of 
the British legislation are clearly and fully de- 
scribed in an article by E. F. Wise in the Ameri- 
can Economic Review for March, 1912. The ex- 
perience of Australia and Great Britain affords 
ample ground for the belief that the machinery 
for the establishment of minimum wage stand- 
ards will work in America. 

Fourthly, it may be objected that certain al- 
leged pernicious consequences will more than 
outweigh any possible benefits. For example, it 
is sometimes asserted that the establishment of 
minimum wages for low paid workers will in- 
evitably Icad to the reduction of wages of high 
paid workers. This assertion is fallacious. The 
price of skilled labor depends on the supply of 
such labor and its value to the industry. The 
supply of such labor will not be increased nor 
will its value to the industry: be decreased by 
the fixing of minimum standards of remunera- 
tion for unskilled labor. Again it is asserted 
that the fixing of minimum standards of remun- 
eration will throw the least skilled workers out 
of employment. In so far as underpayment is 
the result of the inability of the worker to se- 
cure the true value of his services by individual 
bargaining, this assertion is not true. Some 
workers, however, are not worth a minimum 
standard of living wage. This unfortunate class 
exists anyhow whether the minimum wage is 
provided for or not and the establishment of the 
minimum wage will make it easier to deal with 
this class more effectively than heretofore, either 
by the extension of industrial education and vo- 
cational training or otherwise. Instead of dis- 
couraging the minimum wage will tend to en- 
courage efficiency. 

Again, the opponents of minimum wage legis- 
lation assert that there are industries which can- 
not afford to pay standard of living wages. The 
only answer to this argument is that if there be 
such pauperizing industries, the country would be 
better off without them. However, no evidence 
that such industries actually exist in the United 
States has yet been made public. Another form 
of this argument is that the industries of a given 
state cannot bear the establishment of minimum 
wages until minimum wages are established in 
similar industries in other states. This argu- 
ment, however, is advanced against every pro- 
posal for labor legislation and requires no spe- 
cial consideration in connection with the mini- 
mum wage. 

Lastly, when all other arguments fail, the 
advocate of minimum wage legislation is told 
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that his proposal is unconstitutional. This argu- 
nent evades the merits of the question. It is 
obviously not intended to’ convince the reformer 
of the unwisdom of his proposal but to discour- 
age him from attempting to put his proposal into 
effect. The advocate of the minimum wage, 
however, will not be thus easily discouraged. He 
will remember that the eight-hour law for 
women was once held unconstitutional, but that 
the judicial mind eventually yielded to the com- 
pelling arguments of the Brandeis brief. The 
constitution does not forbid the establishment 
of the minimum wage by law. It forbids only 
unreasonable and arbitrary infringements of the 
individual's liberty of contract. If the minimum 
wage is not unreascnable and arbitrary, it need 
not be unconstitutional. Those who are familiar 
with Miss Goldmark’s Fatigue and Efficiency 
know how the judicial mind can be convinced of 
the reasonableness of a legislative measure, even 
in the face of adverse precedents. Certainly the 
present Massachusetts law is not unconstitutional. 
If the Massachusetts law conferred mandatory 
powers as recommended by the original minimum 
wage commission instead of merely recommen- 
datory powers, the law doubtless would still be 
constitutional. If a minimum wage law should 
be enacted applying to adult males as well as 
to females and minors, as authorized by the 
recent constitutional amendment in Ohio, the case 
would be somewhat more doubtful since the state 
constitution cannot authorize legislation in con- 
flict with the federal constitution. Since the 
twentieth century definition of the police power 
by Justice Holmes in the Oklahoma Bank 
Guarantee Law case, the power of the state to 
protect its citizens even against such evils as 
underpayment is apparently secure. The advo- 
cate of minimum wage legislation will not be 
discouraged by the alleged unconstitutionality 
of his proposal. : 


HISTORY OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
ANNIE HOWES BARUS 


“The story of woman’s work in gainful em- 
ployments is the story of constant changes or 
shiftings of work and workshop, accompanied 
by long hours, low wages, insanitary conditions, 
overwork, and the want, on the part of the 
woman, of training, skill and vital interest in 
her work.” ith these words Helen Sumner’ 
summarizes her findings after a careful study 
of the conditions which brought woman into in- 
dustry as a wage-earner, and has kept her there 
for over a century. An impartial reader of her 
historical evidence can but assent to this verdict, 


despite its severe arraignment of modern civiliza- 
ion, 
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The establishment of government and state 
bureaus of labor and statistics within the past 
thirty vears has put a mass of reliable data at 
the disposition of a student of present-day con- 
ditions. In consequence Miss Sumner wisely 
placed greater stress on the early years of factory 
and work-shop life as the material for this study 
of early conditions only became available within 
recent years, having been buried in rare old 
pamphlets and newspaper files. 

The unpaid woman worker within the home with 
her distaff and spinning-wheel has from time im- 
memorial been an important factor in production, 
though the character of her contribution to the 
economics of society has been frequently over- 
looked, probably because it received no remun- 
eration. It is as a re-adjustment of industry 
rather than as an economic revolution that the 
unparalleled change in woman's labor since she 
has become an industrial wage-earner is pre- 
sented in this study. 

Omitting agricultural pursuits and the profes- 
sions, the industries in which women have been 
at work are grouped into six classes. In four of 
these, viz., the manufacture of textiles, the cloth- 
ing and sewing trades, domestic service and the 
preparation of foods, women are shown to have 
continued their traditional occupations. 

With the introduction of machinery they were 
compelled by the pressure of want and necessity, 
despite popular prejudice against women working 
outside the home limits, to follow their trades 
into the mills. At the outset they held almost 
entire possession of the textile industry. Later 
the division and subdivision of labor made pos- 
sible by improved machinery, the incoming of 
immigrants, the practical shutting down of many 
cotton mills during the Civil War and the con- 
sequent dispersal of their skilled women weavers 
completely changed the ratio of men and women 
operatives in the cotton mills until today women 
number less than fifty per cent. And the per- 
centage is constantly decreasing as the require- 
ment that one hand shall tend an increasing num- 
ber of machines makes the weaver’s task too 
severe for women. : 

The gradual loss of opportunities in the textile 
factories led to women seeking employment else- 
where, and without training thev could only se- 
cure unskilled positions. As unskilled workers 
they entered the printing shop, the book bind- 
eries, the paper manufactorics, etc. They forced 
their way as strike-breakers into the tobacco in- 
dustries and a certain natural deftness of hand 
has kept them there in considerable numbers. 

Into the needle trades early in the past century 
drifted a large number of dependent women 
whose legitimate employment as “‘spinsters” had 
been taken from them by the displacement of 
the home by the factory products. The pres- 
sure brought to bear by competition in this trade 
presents one of the most pathetic phases of the 
sacrifice of woman's vitality in the long period 
of labor re-adjustment. The average pay of a 
worker in a textile factory from 1833 to 1850 
secms to have been about $2 a week plus board. 
The latter was estimated from $1.25 to $1.50 a 
week. This wage of $3.50 made it difficult for 
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households in the neighborhood of mills to re- 
tain their servants, as the pay far domestic serv- 
ice, which had gradually risen from 50 to 70 cents 
a week in the early days of mill opening, had 
not kept pace with the rise of wages in the fac- 
tories, and was but about $1.50 in 1850. 

A study of the wages paid in the sewing trades 
at about the same time made by Matthew 
Carey, the champion of the underpaid seam- 
stress, gives the following estimate of receipts 
and expenditures. It is valuable for comparison 
with similar studies of working women’s bud- 
gets today: 


44 weeks’ work at $1.25.... 
Lodgings, 50 cents a week, per 

VOT Cease at ie hisses sl eacietn aes 
Fuel, 25 cents per week (but 


say 12%) 


$55.00 


Amount left for victuals, 
clothes, etc., per year...... $22.50 

A committee of ladies “of respectability, intel- 
ligence, and competence to decide the subject” 
whose names were suppressed “from motives of 
delicacy” stated he had overestimated the number 
of shirts a seamstress could make in a week as 
well as the average rate of pay. A new com- 
pilation based on their figures gave but six cents 
a day as available for food, clothing, and other 
necessities. “It may excite wonder,” he said, 
“how seamtresses, spoolers, etc., are able to sup- 
port human nature as their rent absorbs about 
two-fifths of their miserable earnings. The fact 
is they generally contrive to raise their rent by 
begging from benevolent citizens.” 

It is interesting to find as early as 1845 an ap- 
peal to consumers in the New York Tribune to 
use their purchasing power to secure openings 
for the employment of women in dry-goods 
shops as salesgirls and relicve the pressure of 
competition in the clothing trade. The same 
method was urged that the Consumers’ League 
now uses to protect girls from the bad working 
conditions in department stores. “Our women of 
intelligence and means,” suggests the Tribune, 
“should take compassion on their less fortunate 
sisters and for their sake refuse to trade where 
they cannot be waited on by females.” 

It was assumed that when women replaced men 
in the shops they would receive the same pay 
for similar work, no account being taken of the 
fact that, as Miss Sumner puts it, “when women 
replace men the standard of wages in the occu- 
pation tends to be reduced to the level of women’s 
wages in other occupations.” 

The increase in the employment of women in 
the past decade in the trade and transportation 
group of industries forms one of the most sa- 
lient features in modern industrial history. Such 
employment calls for a better education and more 
training than is needed for unskilled work in 
factories and work-shops. There has been so 
eager a response to the openings on the part of 
native-born women and girls that the payroll, ex- 
cept for specially gifted workers, does not show 
a much higher average of wages than women 
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secure in the manufacturing industries. The so- 
cial prestige of such positions seems in part to 
offset this low wage in the minds of the work- 
ers. 

That phenomenal publication, The Lowell 
Offering, the one picturesque episode in cotton- 
mill history, which fixed upon the coterie of Low- 
ell mill girls the attention not only of the literary 
world but of students of economics, seemed to 
make possible the dream of such a wholesome 
inter-play of life and labor that the working life 
might blossom into poetry and_ fiction. Miss 
Summer’s narrative of mill conditions at that 
period makes The Offering appear still more ex- 
traordinary. 

With a twelve to thirteen hour labor day; a 
system of blacklisting that would not be tolerated 
in any mill community at present; a “paternal- 
istic” supervision that insisted on church attend- 
ance, but did not pay the pew rent and which in 
some cases even forbade dancing; with ill-venti- 
lated and overcrowded sleeping quarters in the 
company’s boarding houses, the splendid resiliency 
of the spirit of these mill girls gives one cause 
for wonderment and, incidentally, throws a. side 
light on what must have been the dreariness of 
their farm homes, since the tonic of companion- 
ship, even under such wretched conditions, stim- 
ulated their imaginations. 

“We are confined,” writes Harriet Farley, in 
an editorial in The Offering, “but a life of se- 
clusion is the lot of most New England females. 
We have but few amusements, but ‘all work and 
no play’ is the motto of this section of the Union. 
We breathe the close atmosphere, but ventila- 
tion is not generally better attended to elsewhere 
than in the mills. We are better and more regu- 
larly paid than most other female operatives. 
Our factory life is not often our all of life.” 
This latter assertion may refer to the fact that 
a number of these mill operatives were accus- 
tomed to return to their respective villages and 
teach school for a portion of the year at one time. 

The cotton-mill history is an index of the mi- 
gration of unskilled labor into the country. The 
period of American operatives ended before the 
middle of the century; the Irish who replaced 
them were in their turn largely replaced by the 
French Canadians who came into the states 
shortly after the close of the Civil War, while 
within the past decade the southern and svuth- 
eastern races of Europe have been crowding out 
the Canadians. 

Athwart the black shadows cast by the con- 
ditions under which women have been exploited 
for this long period of time can be seen some 
glints of hope for future betterment in the fact 
that legislation has reduced the hours of labor; 
that the social conscience is gradually awakening 
to a realization that the hardships formerly tol- 
erated as economic necessities may be lightened 
by such further legislation as a minimum wage 
and that the abilities and aptitudes of the in- 
dividual will be better gauged and trained for 
industry in youth when the public school sys- 
tem is re-adjusted as a vital part of an indus- 
trial democracy. The recent rapid growth of the 
idea of the value of trade unions for women 
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workers must be counted as a factor in securing 
better wages in the future. The gradual with- 


_ drawal of the sweated trades out of the homes 


by factory competition as well as by legislation, 
and the probable recognition as woman gains 
wider political influence of her right to equal 
pay for equal work in positions connected with 
the state and government are tendencies making 
toward the acceptance of the justice of her claim 
to a living wage. 

Whether these ameliorations in the lot of the 
average working woman will make it possible 
for her to have an interest in her work if it 
remains of the monotonous character which di- 
vision and subdivision of labor have made im- 
perative, and which bears no relation to her 
hopes of future marriage and family life, is 
somewhat questionable. It may be that before 
the lapse of another century some re-adjustment 
of industrial conditions will make it possible to 
meet the drugery of life by the method said to 
be suggested by the late Prof. William James 
of drafting into the industrial army of the world 
for brief periods of discipline and social service 
the youth of the country. 

The careful survey Miss Sumner has made of 
the field of woman’s industry outside the home 
will undoubtedly be of permanent value in help- 
ing to interpret and forecast future develop 
ments in such labor. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW 
JOHN A. FITCH 


One of the most important labor bills passed 
at the last session of Congress was the eight- 
hour law applying to government contracts. This 
law provides that in all future contracts involv- 
ing the employment of labor, to which the United 
States, the District of Columbia or any territory 
may be a party, there shall be a clause stipulat- 
ing that the hours of labor shall not be in excess 
of eight per day. There are a number of excep- 
tions to this general provision, the most impor- 
tant having reference to contracts for trans- 
portation by land or water, the transmission of 
intelligence, the purchase of supplies and the con- 
struction or repair of levees or revetments on 
navigable waters. 

What effect this law will actually have on in- 
dustry remains to be seen. If rigidly enforced, 
it will of course go much further in its applica- 
tion than to government contracts. A plant 
working on government orders could not very 
well meet the requirements of the law with re- 
spect to those particular orders without applying 
the eight-hour day also when working on private 
contracts. It would also be difficult for a plant 
to be divided, one part of it working on govern- 
ment contracts under. the eight-hour day and the 
other part on private contracts on a longer day. 
There have already been suggestions that the 
law is unconstitutional and it will undoubtedly 
go to the courts for a decison before it has been 
in effect long. It may be, too, that the law will 
be nullified in some of its important provisions 
on account of a certain looseness in the wording 
of the part providing for exceptions, especially 
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that part declaring that it shall not apply to the 
purchase of supplies or of such materials as 
may usually be bought in open market. In spe- 
cific terms, however, the purchase of armor plate 
is included in the law, and this will have a far- 
reaching effect upon those steel mills now pro- 
viding armor plate for the government. 

This bill, as a matter of course, aroused the 
opposition of manufacturers during the period 
prior to its passage and it is still being discussed 
in a hostile spirit by some of the leading trade 
Papers, especially those devoted to the iron and 
Steel trade. The Iron Trade Review of July 4 
declared, in an editorial discussing wages and 
prices, in which it was claimed that wages have 
been constantly advancing while prices of steel 
have either remained stationary or declined, that 
“the suggestion that the twelve-hour day give 
place to a three-shift system is particularly out 
of place at this time.” In an editorial in the 
Iron Age of June 27 the statement is made that 
“the eight-hour day will come when our eco- 
nomic conditions favor it, but never by force, 
even though it takes the semblance of law.” _ 

In view of these statements consideration may 
well be given to conditions in the steel in- 
dustry at the present time. Ever since the pub- 
lication in the Iron Trade Review of the edi- 
torial referred to above, prices of steel have gone 
steadily up and they are still rising. There has 
not been an issue of either of these important 
trade papers since the first discussion of the 
eight-hour law that has not described the boom- 
ing prosperity of the steel mills. By the middle 
of September orders for 1912 delivery were no 
longer being accepted and only last week it was 
reported from Pittsburgh that “many manufac- 
turers in this district already have booked suff- 
cient tonnage to necessitate mills operating at 
capacity well into the second quarter” [of next 
year]. 

The Iron Trade Review tells us that the de- 
mand for labor in order to get out the piled-up 
orders has grown so keen that the missions and 
rescue stations of the great cities are being called 
upon to assist in meeting the heavy demand for 
labor by furnishing a large quota of reformed 
down-and-outers. 

In connection with the eight-hour movement 
it is interesting to observe what has happened 
in another country. In 1907 John Hodge, sec- 
retary of the British Steel Smelters’ Union, pro- 
posed to the steel manufacturers of South Wales 
that they should adopt an eight-hour day in their 
open-hearth furnaces. After considerable dis- 
cussion and after one company had made a trial 
of the plan for a year, the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of South Wales agreed to this proposal. 
Confronted then, as they were, with the practical 
difficulty of getting men in case all of the steel 
companies adopted the eight-hour day at once, 
it was decided to leave the working out of the 
plan entirely in the hands of John Hodge, all de- 
cisions with regard to the time of adopting the 
plan to be left to him. As a result of this agree- 
ment, Hodge designated the time when each com- 
pany in turn was to go to the eight-hour day. 


iron Trade Review, October 10, 1912. 
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The first mill went on eight hours in 1907. The 
last mill in South Wales to adopt the eight-hour 
day went on that schedule June 17, 1912. By 
this gradual process the industry was not dis- 
turbed by any sudden and violent change. So 
satisfactorily was the whole matter worked out 
that recently an official of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of South Wales testified before a gov- 
ernment commisson that they would not think 
of being without the union. There may be a 
suggestion for American manufacturers in this 
little incident in collective bargaining in another 
country. 


THE FURRIERS’ STRIKE 


On September 8 a settlement was reached in 
the strike which the furriers of Greater New 
York had been maintaining since June 20. New 
York is the largest fur-manufacturing city in the 
world. There are 800 shops and 10,000 workmen, 
skilled and unskilled. 

A few of the skilled men, numbering about 
300—all of them German immigrants—have had 
a union for a number of years known as the Fur- 
riers’ Union of New York and Vicinity. It is a 
conservative union devoted to the interests of 
skilled men alone, maintaining different sorts of 
benefits, but it had utterly failed to bring about 
any important improvements in conditions in the 
trade. : 

Five years ago an attempt was made to or- 
ganize the whole industry into a union. Some 
success was attained in organization, but in a 
strike which was called the men lost and the 
union was disrupted. A few have maintained the 
organization and last winter, beginning in De- 
cember, 1911, it renewed its activity and the men 
began to join in large numbers until finally it had 
a membership of over 6,000. This organization 
is known as the Furriers’ Union of Greater New 
York. 

During the strike just closed there were a num- 
ber of serious grievances against which the men 
felt they had a right to protest. In many ways, 
the most important was the lack of regulation 
with regard to overtime work. The men had a 
nominal working day of nine hours with a six- © 
day week, but the custom was to require them to 
work seven days a week with many hours over- 
time each day during the heavy season which ex- 
tends from September to January. Overtime in 
varying amounts was paid, but it did not prove 
sufficiently burdensome to discourage the practice 
of requiring overtime work. The effect of the 
long hours was further accentuated by the fact 
that the industry is a dangerous one because of 
the liability to occupational disease. 

Another grievance was with regard to wages 
paid. As many as three separate scales were 
paid the same men each year. A skilled worker 
would get about $12 a week in January, $20 a 
week in May and during the heavy season from 
September to the end of the year, he would get 
as much as $30, 

The settlement which ended the strike did not 
definitely settle all of these grievances, but it 
did provide the machinery for settling them and 
opened the way for future adjustments. The 
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employers did not entirely recede from their 
claim that during the rush season the men should 
be employed every day in the week, but they did 
agree to a forty-nine hour week with the payment 
of time and a half for all overtime and to a half 
holiday on Saturday, not to be encroached upon 
even in the rush season. No definite scale of 
wages was agreed upon, but it was provided that 
there should be two price adjustments each year 
instead of three. 

Further than this, the most important terms of 
the settlement were with regard to sanitary con- 
ditions and the future settlement of grievances. 
It was provided that no work was hereafter to 
be taken to employes’ homes and that equivalent 
conditions should prevail in all outside shops as 
in the inside shops. This is a very important 
provision, for some of the employers had been 
having only a small part of their work done 
at their places of business and the larger part 
in unsanitary tenements on the East Side. This 
rule will either clean up the tenement shops or 
drive the work into the factory of the owner. 
It was provided also that a joint board of sani- 
tary control, similar to the one now operating 
in the cloak and suit industry, should be estab- 
lished. As to the settlement of further diffi- 
culties, a conference committee has been estab- 
lished consisting of eleven members, five repre- 
senting the employers and five the workers, the 
chairman to be elected by them and representing 
the public. The choice of the committee for 
chairman has fallen upon Dr. J. L. Magnes of 
the Jewish Community. 

The importance of this strike and its settle- 
ment lies in the fact that a hitherto unregulated 
industry, where conditions seriously affecting 
the health and welfare of the workers had pre- 
viously been allowed to exist, is now to be sub- 
ject to supervision not only of committees 
representing the workmen but of the interested 
public as well. 


HOURS OF LABOR IN FRANCE 


A recent consular report’ contains a brief ac- 
count from Consul General Mason, at Paris, re- 
garding legislation regulating hours of labor in 
France. In 1848 a decree was issued establishing 
twelve hours as a maximum in manufactures and 
workshops. In 1892 a statute was enacted lim- 
iting hours for women and children. In 1900 a 
new law made eleven hours a maximum for es- 
tablishments employing men on the same prem- 
ises with women and minors. This law further 
provided that the maximum should be ten and 
one-half hours after 1902, and ten hours after 
1904. In 1905 a law was passed applying to min- 
ing operations alone, limiting the day’s work to 
nine hours, and providing that in 1907 the limit 
should be placed at eight and one-half hours, and 
that in 1909 it should be further reduced to eight 
hours. ‘i 

It was found in practice that the strict enforce- 
ment of the general law of 1900 “entailed diffi- 
culties in the management of certain industries,” 
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so in 1902 a decree was issued that greatly im- 
paired the effectiveness of the law. A list of ex- 
ceptions were published allowing overtime from 
one-half hour to four hours in the case of certain 
industries, some continuous and some not, and 
in certain cases allowing overtime to an unlim- 
ited extent. 

As to the enforcement of these laws the report 
very naively says: 

“Tt is to be remembered that France is a re- 
public; the working classes are independent citi- 
zens; they are for the most part industrious, 
frugal and zealous in all that relate to their 
earnings and income; and many resent any inter- 
ference which by restricting their hours of labor 
must diminish their earnings. 

“It results, therefore, that in certain classes of 
employment, particularly the manufacture of mil- 
linery, women’s clothing, hats, etc. in which 
many thousands of skilled operatives and needle- 
women are engaged in and about Paris, the laws 
limiting hours of daily labor are enforced with 
great leniency, in many cases not at all. The em- 
ploye by working overtime in busy seasons earns 
the privilege of being retained when others are 
discharged during the seasons when trade is 
dull. 

“Factories and machine shops which have im- 
portant orders to fill within a prescribed period 
frequently obtain permission from the local in- 
spector of labor to work their employes two, 
three or even four hours overtime, generally with 
the proviso that proportionate free time shall be 
given when the urgent work is completed and 
the stress is past. 

“France realizes the extreme. importance of 
enabling its manufacturing industries-to maintain 
their highest standard of productivity, espe- 
cially in all that relates to export trade or compe- 
tition with the industries of other nations, and 
the labor laws are enforced in a spirit of. be- 
nignant consideration for the material interests 
involved.” 

Discussing the effect of this legislation, the 
report states that labor cost has in some cases 
increased. Especialy is this true where the ma- 
chinery is driven by power “independent of the 
physical strength of the operative,’ where a re- 
duction in hours means a decreased output. A 
further effect noted is that “the shortening of 
the labor day has been followed in I'rench fae- 
tories by a great increase in the system of piece- 
work, under which operatives who formerly 
worked by the day of eleven or twelve hours now 
work by the piece, so that the work performed, 
not the time consumed, forms the basis of com- 
pensation. Moreover, the most intelligent em- 
ployers find that the effective daily capacity of 
most employes, especially in occupations which 
require the exercise of manual skill or mental 
intelligence, is practically limited to ten hours. 
‘Better ten hours of good, earnest, intelligent 
work,’ said the director of a great electrical 
manufacturing company, ‘which leaves the work- 
man time to take some recreation and care for 
his family, than weary, listless service after the 
physical energies have been exhausted.’ ” 
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JOTTINGS 


PUBLICITY AND INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


The New York Labor Bulletin for June con- 
tains an interesting account of how Commis- 
sioner Williams and the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion brought an employer and his employes to- 
gether and ended a strike. The cotton spinners 
at New York Mills went on strike last March 
their demands being higher wages, the abolish- 
ment of fines, the discharge of a disliked super- 
intendent, and the improvement of the company 
houses. 

Representatives of the Bureau of Arbitration 
made repeated attempts to induce the officials of 
the company to meet a committee of men to 
discuss grievances, all to no avail. Finally in 
April, Commissioner Williams served notice on 
the mill owners that unless they made annource- 
ment through the press of their willingness to 
meet their employes, and fixing a place and 
time for such a meeting, he would at once begin 
a public investigation of the strike. The com- 
pany replied by publishing an announcement, in 
the press, on April 18, in which they agreed to 
meet their employes and named a place and date. 
On April 20 and 22 conferences were held, re- 
sulting in an adjustment satisfactory to the 
workers, including a 12 per cent advance in 
wages, the employment by the company of an 
interpreter to hear complaints, and the improve- 
ment of company houses. 

This incident illustrates the power for social 
betterment possessed by the State Board of Ar- 
bitration when supported so vigorously by the 
commissioner. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Three very useful publications on workmen’s 
compensation have recently been issued. In 
Part I of the Thirteenth Biennial Report (1911- 
12) of the Bureau of Labor, Industries and Com- 
merce. of Minnesota, Don D. Lescohier and 
Arthur O. Garrison discuss important tech- 
nical points, summarize the various forms of 
compensation law passed in the last two years, 
give the text of the recent court decisions in 
compensation, outline the principles underlying 
the different laws and give an elaborate table of 
all the compensation laws so far passed. This 
Minnesota report is even more inclusive than the 
excellent table prepared by Human Engineering 
a few months ago. The tabulation shows three 
compulsory and eight elective compensation laws, 
three compulsory and four elective insurance 
laws. 

The July Bulletin of the Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin contains, besides a full study of 
the first year under the state action, a compara- 
tive review of all the acts now in operation in 
the country. A supplement is devoted to the 
year’s industrial accidents in Wisconsin. ; 

Another handbook of American compensation 
laws has been lately prepared by the National 
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Association of Manufacturers in co-operation 
with the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut which can be obtained from the National 
Association, 30 Church street, New York, for 
fifteen cents. This digest is arranged for sub- 
ject reference under the matter covered by the 
various clauses of the state laws with marginal 
notes giving state and section of the law. 


OREGON INVESTIGATION OF WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR 


The Consumers’ League of Oregon will pre- 
sent to the Oregort Legislature in February, 1913, 
a bill for the creation of minimum wage boards 
for those industries which employ women and 
children. In order that the campaign may rest 
upon a well-grounded foundation of facts, the 
league is conducting a thorough survey into all 
conditions pertaining to the life of the working 
woman and child in the home and in the factory. 
The investigation is divided into the following 
heads: 1. standard and cost of living; 2. hous- 
ing; 3. wages and hours; 4. sanitary conditions 
under which women and children work; 5. legis- 
lation concerning the four topics; 6. education 
and recreation in their relation to the efficiency 
of the workers. 

The work is in the hands of experts and all 
sources are being drawn upon for information 
and help. The recreational survey is in charge 
of L. H. Weir, field secretary of the National 
Playground Association. Caroline Gleason, a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota, has 
charge of the industrial survey. 


MATERNITY INSURANCE IN ITALY 


Italy joined in 1902 the few European states 
which have established laws for the better pro- 
tection of women working in industrial occu- 
pations after confinement. This law prohibited 
women from working for a month after con- 
finement, but contained no provisions about the 
collecting of funds from which the expenses 
could be defrayed. For this reason the regula- 
tions were generally disregarded, and women 
went back to work as soon as they were able to 
do so. 

At the end of April of this year a new law 
came into force. All women in industries be- 
tween fifteen and fifty years of age belong now 
to an obligatory maternity insurance fund. The 
employer pays the dues of twenty to forty cents 
a year, and is allowed to deduct half the amount 
from the wages. These dues, together with fines 
of employers for violation of the law and a gov- 
ernment subsidy, make it possible to give in 
case of confinement or miscarriage $8. It does 
not make any difference whether the woman is 
married or not. Mother and child are thus taken 
care of for at least one month after the birth 
of the infant. The Italian law requires, further, 


_ that a factory with more than fifty women work- 


ers must provide a decent room in which mothers 
can attend to their babies and nurse them. Fre- 
quently, large factories have a kind of day nurs- 
ery with a trained nurse in charge. Infant mor- 
tality has been greatly reduced among industrial 
workers. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


NDER this title the ac- 
l | tion of religious bodies 
—Jewish, Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant — which 
seem to have greatest social 
significance will be concisely 
reported and commented upon 
from month to month. * * * 
Among many signs of better 
times coming is the growth of 
the common ground upon which 
church workers and social 
workers meet, mingle and ex- 
change values. 

That religion and society, the 
church and the community, have 
values to exchange becomes 
clearer in the consciousness of 
those working for each. Indeed, 
it becomes more and more evi- 
dent that work truly done for 
one serves the other. Though 
not identical in aim or method 
the church and community 
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munity is not successful. 
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Reciprocity is more and more sought by each. The church needs the social 


spirit and method of the best work for the community. And social work no less 


needs the spiritual ideals, sanctions and passion which religion only can give to any 
and every kind of service. 


: 

The common ground upon which this religious consciousness in social work and 
this social consciousness in religious work are being born anew is growing under 
the feet of those most actively and effectively at work for their fellowmen. The 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, with Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, and Ethical Culture members equally interested and active, is a new 
kind of “Ecumenical Council,’ which broadens the ideal and scope of the service 
which the early church sought to render when it was one in all the world. Church 
assemblies and missionary conferences, congresses of social workers and gatherings 
of specialists vie with each other in laying both the religious and social emphasis upon 
the same aspect of human life. 

In the process, work for the individual becomes no less indispensable but all the 


more effective, and work for the community becomes no less socialized for being 
more personal and human. eee 
It is being demonstrated to the church and community alike that while it is good 


to reform it is better to form; while it is good to dispossess wrongs it is better to pre- 
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occupy and prepossess with the right. While sometimes it is necesary to be negative 
tt 1s stronger to be positive and affirmative; while it is good to know and teach and 
legislate what not to do and what not to be, it is better to preach and practice what 
it 1s best to do and be; while destructive aims and methods are demanded yet both 
church and community far more need constructive ideals and executive ability to real- 


ize them. 
* * * 


THE SURVEY aims to be part of this common ground on Mother Earth upon which 
workers tn the church and community, working for distinctively religious or social 
ends (tf indeed they are to be distinguished) meet and mingle for mutual interpreta- 
tion and co-operation in serving the common human cause. 

Its contributors bring to. its columns information about the social work of the 
churches and synagogues such as does not fail to interest and inspire social workers. 
They bring the record and challenge of social achievements which are new and sug- 
gestive to church workers. These contributions find place in Trend, in Common 
Welfare paragraphs, in editorial comments, and contributed articles. They will 
continue to be scattered through our general pages. ; 

But in this new department, THE Survey will be able to give more consecutive 
and wmclusive service than heretofore. Editors and readers will alike be largely 
indebted for material to the executive officers of the various denominational social 
service boards, and other agencies fulfilling the same function. Items of news bearing 
on church and community experience are sought from all those who in each religious 
fellowship are actively at work on the common ground where “religion in action” 
trenches upon the field of Tue Survey. 


KOK x 
Communications should be addressed to the editor of this department, Prof. 
Graham Taylor, at the Chicago office of THE Survey, 116 Michigan Avenue, South, 
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Chicago. 


FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

' The growing co-operation of Protestant 
churches is nowhere faced with greater or- more 
practical opportunities than through the Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service, 
through which the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America seeks to fulfil 
its social function. 

This commission is now reinforced by a Secre- 
tarial Cabinet, consisting of the secretary of the 
commission and the eight secretaries of the de- 
nominational social agencies representing the 
Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches. 

A series of social service handbooks is now 
in course of preparation. Among the helpful 
publications already produced by these co-work- 
ers are a brief bibliography for the study of 
social and industrial questions; a reading list 
outlining a course on social subjects for minis- 
ters and social workers; and a social service 
catechism. The commission has just brought 
out a very useful volume. on the Social Creed of 
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the Churches. In order to interpret each of the 
thirteen articles in the declaration of social faith 
adopted by the Federal Council in 1908, brief 
studies of these tenets are presented. These in- 
clude the conditions demanding the declaration; 
what is being done or proposed to meet the de- 
mand by official or voluntary action, and what 
the churches may do in co-operation with these 
endeavors, or through their own initiative. This 
joint work by a group of twelve men has been 
so effectively collaborated by the editor, Harry 
F. Ward, as to present a unity and progress of - 
thought unique in a symposium. The hard facts 
of working conditions bearing upon the char- 
acter, development and destiny of men, women 
and children for whose interests the church 
stands, are combined with the urgency of Chris- 
tian’ ideals and obligations to indicate the points 
and methods through which the church should 
apply its standards to life. References to ac- 
cessible sources of information and lists of ques- 


1Social Creed of the Churches, edited by Harry F. 
Ward. WHaton & Main. 
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tions leading out to the study of conditions in 
local communities enable the reader to put the 
manual to very practical use. 


VIEWS OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 


A significant recent event in the rapidly de- 
veloping social service of the Roman Catholic 
church was the eleventh national convention of 
the American Federation of Catholic societies 
held at Louisville the latter part of August. 

Attended by many of the most distinguished 
prelates of the church and by hundreds of repre- 
sentatives of federated societies, representing 
twenty-six states, the District of Columbia, the 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico, and solem- 
nized by the highest ceremonials of the church, 
the convention, as reported in the September 
number of its bulletin, presents an impressive 
survey of the varied and vigorous social agencies 
of the American Catholic church. 
ments receiving special 


The move- 
emphasis were those 
against divorce; against indecency in the theater 
and theatricals; against immoral pictures, statues, 
post cards and books; against the white slave 
traffic; and, in every utterance and the work of 
every agency, against socialism. . 


Among constructive actions taken by the fed- 
eration were resolutions appealing to all citizens 
to further the abolition of unnecessary labor on 
Sunday; urging the religious care and humane 
treatment of prisoners; exhorting all Catholics 
to labor for the peace of the world; and demand- 
ing a living wage, reasonable hours of labor, 
protection of life and limb, abolition of child 
labor, just compensation for injury, proper moral 
and sanitary conditions in the home, shop, mine 
and factory; sympathizing with organized effort 
and conservative trade unions; recommending 
co-operation with other institutions providing for 
the welfare of the more handicapped members 
of society, the immigrant, the colonist, the un- 
organized worker and the helpless; endorsing 
social study circles, lecture conferences, institutes 
for merchants and mechanics, and the study of 
co-operative movements, especially among for- 
eigners. 

_ The Social Service Commission of the federa- 
tion, created last year by the convention held 
at Columbus, held its first general conference 
with Bishop Muldoon in the chair. In speaking 
to the subject of social service, Michael Fanning, 
a West Virginia coal operator, urged co-opera- 
tion with the Consumers’ League and attributed 
most of the improvement in working conditions 
to organized labor. Professor James Haggert 
of Ohio State University, estimated the unor 
: ‘ unorgan- 
ized workers’ chances for organization and a 
living wage. The creation of public opinion for 
the promotion of social legislation was urged as 
a prime function of these federated societies by 
Peter J. McArdle, of Pittsburgh. 
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The bulletin of the federation, which is pub- 
lished monthly, gives a survey of Catholic social 
activities and contains a social service section 
edited by Rev. Peter E. Dietz, who with some 
Catholic trade unionists, organized two years 
ago The Militia of Christ. The stated purpose 
of this organization is to unite leading Catholic 
men and women in the crafts and professions 
and in social service to bring under the stand- 
ard of religion the industrial relations, the in- 
terests of labor and capital, and particularly the 
labor unions. a 

The great federation of all Catholic societies 
and the organization of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities and of this new industrial 
order, mark a new advance in social service in 
the American Catholic Church. So, too, does the 
use of parochial school buildings as neighbor- 
hood social centers in Chicago and elsewhere. 


LIGHTNING FROM THE TEMPLE 


The lightnings which flashed from Sinai of 
old continue to strike out from the temple of 
the same name in Chicago. The following is 
part of a letter mailed to candidates for elective 
offices in the pending campaign: 


To the Ilonorable——: Congregation , one 
of the largest and oldest Jewish temples of this 
city, will give a bazaar and ball. the proceeds to 
be used toward our new temple. We herewith en- 
close tickets, fecling that your candidacy will be 
greatly benefited by your disposition thereof, as 
the attendance at this affair will be of such a 
cosmopolitan class of voters that cannot be reached 
by any other medium. Trusting that we may 
have the honor of your presence. and assuring 
you that our combined efforts will be used in 
supporting you at the coming election, and thank- 
ing you in advance for your favor in assisting this 
most noble cause, 


Yours respectfully, 


Pr, S—It was unanimously voted that a list 
of all the names of those candidates that will 


make their remittance will be inserted in our 
souvenir program, also their names will be men- 
tioned during the approaching holidays. 


Dr. Emil G. Hirsch scorched this impiety 
in a recent issue of the Reform Advocate with 
such a stroke as Chicago has rarely, if ever, seen - 
excelled, even in all the destructive and con- 
structive work the rabbi of Sinai Temple has so 
valiantly done for a score or more of years: 

“Sense of duty impels us to republish the above 
piece of literature, remarkable both for its style 
and grammar and for the cool effrontery of its 
demands. Silence in a case like this on our 
part might be construed too readily into approval 
of the damnable smartness which suggested to 
the writers the possibilities of their shrewd 
scheme. They have taken unpardonable liberties 
with the good name of Israel's religion. They 
have put in jeopardy the reputation for honest 
and integrity of every voter of Jewish bir 
in this and every other community. They have - 
committed a veritable Hillul-ha-Shom, an offense 
so grave that it is excluded from the list of 
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transgressions for which Yom ha Kippurim is 
said to bring remission. 

“We are sure our feelings of shame and re- 
sentment at this outrageous hitching of peanut 
politics to questionable devices for raising reve- 
nue for religious institutions without the slight- 
est consideration of the good name of Judaism 
and the good repute of Jewish citizenship, are 
shared by ninety-nine out of every hundred vot- 
ers of Jewish origin in this city.” 


JOTTINGS 
METHODISTS AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Methodist Federation for Social Service, 
since it was adopted as the official agency of the 
denomination, has been so fortunate as to se- 
cure the full time of Rev. Harry F. Ward as 
secretary. To his editorial service of the fed- 
eration he thus adds all the executive functions 
of the new office, which is established at 2512 
Park Place, Evanston, Ill. Two state secre- 
taries have also been appointed, the Rev. E. 
Guy Talbott for California and the Rev. O. H. 
McGill for Washington. 

Social service commissions are being appointed 
by the annual conferences to inquire concerning 
the extent of seven day work. An anthracite 
social service mission has been organized in 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh Methodist preachers 
have conducted a social service forum for the 
discussion of municipal affairs. One of the fed- 
eration’s men has been appointed assistant to 
Judge Lindsay in the juvenile court of Denver 
and another has entered the service of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company’s sociological de- 
partment. Meetings under the joint auspices of 
- local labor unions and Methodist ministerial as- 
sociations are being successfully maintained at 
Elkhart, Muncie and Terre Haute, Ind. The 
basis of settlement that ended the corset makers’ 
strike in Kalamazoo, Mich., was drawn up by 
the superintendent of the Kalamazoo district, 
who by request of the mayor acted as mediator. 

All such local movements will gain informa- 
tion from the federation’s publication and in- 
formation bureau, inspiration from its sugges- 
tions for social evangelism, and initiative and 
constructive criticism from the “working plans” 
to be issued for the purpose of directing and 
testing the work of each local church. 


UNION OF CHURCH AND CHARITY 


A decided advance has been made at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in promoting the co-operation between 
the churches and the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. While not yet ready to federate formally, 
the Protestant churches, practically all of which 
affliated in the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement, have decided permanently to main- 
tain common effort and to engage an executive 
secretary to represent and act in behalf of all 
of them. 

The Charity Organization Society has also 
been moved to add a special church secretary 
to its staff, whose function it will be to promote 
and guide the co-operation of local churches with 
the district work of the society. Since 1885 the 
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’ The social service department of 
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city has been divided into 195 church districts, 
every church agreeing to care for neglected 
poverty in the district accepted by it, to that end 
supplying volunteer visitors and relief so far 
as it was able. The visitors and relief thus pro- 
vided by the churches, however, have been placed 
under the direction of the Charity Organization 
Society. While every needy family is in the 
first instance referred to the church with which 
it has any connection, if it is still neglected the 
church which has assumed responsibility for the 
district undertakes to care for this still neglected 
family. The obvious advantages of this co- 
operation both to the churches and to the society 
have been somewhat offset by the difficulty of 
bringing the ready resource and the immediate 
need together and by the difficulty and delicacy 
in securing effective supervision. It is hoped 
that efficiency will be greatly increased both in 
administration and in the personal work accom- 
plished by reducing the number of church dis- 
tricts to forty, which has already been done, and 
by the constant active co-operation of the two 
executive secretaries. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 


The American Episcopal church renders no 
small part of its large social service in the co- 
operation it actively gives to the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. The help extended this organization 
by the church is well exemplified in the confer- 
ence of the society’s social service associates 
held last month at the Vacation House at Hunt- 
ington, Long Island. 

The women who gathered there from eight 
states, representing thirteen dioceses, were lead- 
ers in some department of betterment work. The 
conference was devoted to a week’s serious study 
less of methods than of the principles under- 
lying the society’s work. Courses of lectures on 
the social teachings of the prophets by the Rev. 
Ernest del’. Miel of Trinity Church, Hartford, 
and the social teachings of Jesus, by the Rev. J. 
Howard Melish of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, em- 
phasized the fact that industrial and economic 
problems, far from lying without the pale of 
religion are to be recognized as an essential part 
of the divine order of human society. Women 
in industry and the rural problem were the sub- 
jects of equally serious studies, led respectively 
by two women of large experience, Rosalie Phil- 
lips of Cincinnati and Anne Campion, fellow of 
the Bureau of Social Research in New York. 
the Girls’ 
Friendly Society is studying the prospect of 
establishing self-supporting houses for self-sup- 
porting girls. 


SUMMER WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Vacation Bible schools grow apace. In five 
years they have increased from 19 to 160; the 
children attending them -from 5,000 to 38,000; 
the teachers from 70 to 700 and the cities main- 
taining them from 4 to 24. Over 700 college 
men and women engaged in their service last 
summer. The cost of the work was only one 
dollar for every child enrolled. The aim for 
1915 is for 500 schools and 2,000 student helpers. 


MEN AND RELIGLON 


MOVEMENT TO CIRCLE GLOBE 


Santiegep 


In the belief that 


when all the forces are brought into action,” 


carry the message and method of the Men and Religion Forward Movement around the 
and Raymond Robins, the social service specialist, the story of whose 
rise from poverty and whose eloquent challenges to the church to make good in the Twentieth 
will be the chief standard-bearer 


B. Smith, director of the movement, 


thrilling 

Century caught men’s imagination’s last winter, 
conquest.” They will 

secretary, and by the International Male Quartet—Gilbert, 


methods for 


making 


FRED B. SMITH 


be accompanied by Harry N. Holmes of Wellington, 
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‘present problems of the church are so intense that a real victory is possible only 
an effort is going to be made in the first half of 1913 to 


world. Fred 


in this ‘world gospel 
New Zealand, as organizing 
Peck. The standardization of 


Metcalf, Keeler, 


effective an aroused interest in social effort is one of the chief objects of the trip. 


RAYMOND ROBINS 


SOME FIRST BOOKS OF THE CHURCHES’ NEW SOCIAL CAMPAIGN 


Wherever the churches are federating, they 
are undertaking, singly or unitedly, new cam- 
paigns in the local fields for social work. Next 
to a new comity between themselves, the great- 
est aim of the federated churches is to express 
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their common faith in terms of their common 
social ideals and relationships, and in united ac- 
tion to carry out these ideals and to realize these 
relationships both locally and in society at large. 
The first fruits of this movement of new life 
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in the federated churches happily took the form 
of a declaration of social faith, which is even 
more of a program for their industrial action. 
It was the initial utterance of their Federal 
‘Council’s social service committee not only, but 
fias been ratified by the largest denominations 
included in the thirty-five national religious 
‘bodies represented in the council which number 
no less than twenty million members. This 
declaration and program was followed quickly by 
the report of an attempt to apply these principles 
to the acute industrial situation at South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., which seriously involved the local 
churches in the controversy between the steel 
workers and their employers over the right to 
one rest day out of the seven day working 
week. 

Some of the first books of the new movement, 

written or edited by some of the men in the lead 
of this effort to federate the churches for social 
action, have already resulted in significant first 
acts.. For instance, the two volumes of symposi- 
ums issued by the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, under the titles, The Socialized 
Church and Social Ministry, led to the adoption 
of this voluntary society by the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference as an authorized agency of the 
denomination, with Rev. Harry F. Ward, editor 
of the latter volume, as the officially appointed 
Secretary. 
' The latest of these attempts to give initial ex- 
pression to the present phase of social faith -is 
by Charles S. MacFarland,’ secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America.. In its aim it is typical of a group of 
tecent publications, written to fulfil specific parts 
of a general purpose, so to interpret the social 
movement to the religious motive as to inspire 
its expression in social action. It is, as is each 
of the others, avowedly a first book. There is 
an unannounced but none the less manifest effort 
tpon the part of every one of these writers to 
demonstrate, what Professor Rauschenbusch de- 
clares has become the fact, that to give social 
expression and application to Christianity is at 
last orthodox. 

The “apologetic” trend just beneath the sur- 
face of all this literature clearly shows a sub- 
consciousness that the movement, however, is 
stilh under fire, and that these authors feel them- 
selves to be still on the firing line. But their 
attitude is far more conciliatory than aggressive, 
more interpretative and mediating than defensive. 


They are, however, intent upon interpreting the 
social movement to religious people, so that.it 


4§piritual Culture and Social) Serviee; by Charles’'S.’ 
MacFarland. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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becomes a part of their religious experience and 
work, rather than to interpret the bearings of 
religion upon social work and workers, which 
needs to be done just as much. Where this latter 
attempt is made it is incidental and in the form 
of very general, but not very effective, asser- 
tions of the ineffectiveness and evanescence of 
all human efforts without divine power, of all 
humanitarian agencies without personal regen- 
eration. 

To find common ground upon which to demon- 
strate the community of interests between re- 
ligion and social progress is, as it should be, 
the primary purpose of these first essays to bring 
the two spheres together. Naturally, therefore, 
the religious experiences and passages of scrip- 
ture most commonly identified with personal re- 
ligion, are selected for social interpretation and 
application. Mr. MacFarland’s appeal for social 
service, through many such passages and ex- 
is that it is the incentive to, the con- 
dition of, and the expression for, spiritual cul- 
ture. 

Professor Batten,» who has just been chosen 
to be the social service secretary of the Northern 
Baptist Convention: and the American Baptist 
Publication Society, writes as if he were conscious 
only of the dawn, referring to what is needed 
“at this hour of the morning.” He seeks to 
face the crisis of the churches with that of the 
age, in order to summon their common Christi- 
anity to its social task as “to the new crusade.” 
Modestly claiming new achievements for Chris- 
tianity in the realm of the individual life and 
its more personal relationships, he insists that 
the best it has yet attained is not good enough to 
meet the need for and the tendency toward so- 
cialized life and conditions. 

In so doing, however, he fails to recognize as 
religious, those educational, charitable and 
humanitarian interests which he describes as 
having “broken away,” “slipped away” from the 
churches. It is surely as inadequate a view of 
religion as it is of social service to intimate that 
if social work is not under “the control of the 
church” it is losing “all connection” with it; that 
because social seryjce has “created its own ideals 
and methods and’ much of its work goes on 
outside of, the churches,” it is therefore done 

“with little ‘teference to religion.” The fact is 
that such work is more and more identified with 
and considered a part of religion. And in the 
broader conception of the church now held very 
many of‘the agencies organized and at work 
beyond the immediate control of ecclesiastical 
authority, really are the church at work for the 
world. For surely the Church is greater than 
the churches. The animating, initiating, or- 
ganizing, achieving spirit within it is greater 
than its ecclesiastical forms of organization. 

Nevertheless, Professor Batten fearlessly faces 
Christianity with its social task, to socialize the 
individual and to christianize human society. 
In a very incisive and constructive way he bears 
this task home to the heart and conscience of 
the church as the supreme test of its loyalty to 


1The Social 
Batten. 
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its great commission and to its present oppor- 
tunity. In so doing he has made one of the first 
constructive attempts to state the program and 
method of the church’s social action. While 
dealing concretely with genera! terms, his broad 
outline includes plenty of room and many sug- 
gestions which appeal to be filled in and carried 
out by the worker on any local field. 

The Rev. Frederick DeLand Leete, a working 
city pastor who has recently been elected 
bishop of the Methodist church, has been led 
by the religious social interests which he has 
shared to study for the last ten vears the teach- 
ings underlying the movements for brotherhood.’ 
In a rapid though interesting series of glimpses 
at the men and the fraternal organizations which 
have characterized Christianity from the earliest 
times, he has gathered valuable notes and refer- 
ences, not accessible to the general reader else- 
where, in a very readable volume and in an ar- 
rangement which facilitates ready reference. 
His treatment appeals to more readers and in- 
terests, because it includes the trade and social 
fraternities, such as the old gilds, the educational 
brotherhoods of teachers and literateurs, the mili- 
tary and secret orders, such as the old knights 
and the modern free masons, the humane and 
philanthropic fraternities, and the political, tem- 
perance and insurance or benefit orders, some of 
which are not usually regarded as distinctively 
Christian. 

It will surprise most readers to know of the 
great variety of human service rendered at great 
personal cost by these volunteer brotherhoods, 
most of which were avowedly Christian, that 
long anticipated and surely led the way to the 
humanitarian care of the dependent, defective 
and delinquent classes which the tax-payers now 
take upon themselves. It will also be a discovery 
to learn how many of our most modern move- 
ments were long ago anticipated by the old 
church and its “brothers.” Brotherhoods of 
bridge-builders and Christian knights kept up 
the highways and protected them from robbers, 
before the civil government attempted this task. 
Out of rough and dissolute freight handlers and 
porters in mediaeval Florence, the Christian 
spirit made “Brethren of the Misericordia,” who 
still respond to the call for first aid to the in- 
jured or the last care of the dead with their lit- 
ters and in the masks of their modesty. Fore- 
runners of our Red Cross, visiting nurses, pri- 
soners’ aid, friendly loans, legal aid, juvenile pro- 
tective associations and free schools are all 
found in these pages to have been at work. 

While the historic continuity and interest of 
the story drop suddenly when the attempt is 
made to weave the disconnected and_ stray 
threads of Protestant brotherhood movements 
into it, yet this compendium of their names, 
dates and successive aims, some finely fulfilled, 
more of them unfulfilled and evanescent, is all 
the more valuable for permanent reference be- 
cause of the fugitive character of the informa- 
tion. The one overpowering feature of this 
historical review is our dependence along all 
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lines of progress upon the co-operative unity in 
the kinship of the serving spirit. This is the 
binding thread that gathers and holds together 
these scattered lives and these diverse move- 
ments in the one volume of the book of life. 
Professor Alva W. Taylor of the Bible Col- 
lege of Missouri sums up The Social Work of 
Christian Missions’ in a text-book for mission 
classes which is also a most readable resume 
which will surely interest in each other's fields 
those well informed about missionary and social 
work, Again the foreign mission field best 
demonstrates the common aims, the common 
ground and the common methods of religious 
and social workers. There the exigencies of the 
field have forced social, philanthropic, industrial 
expressions of the Christian spirit and the co- 
operative unity of the churches, faster and 
further than in the home lands of Christendom. 
If ever a reunited Christendom is achieved, it 
will come as a direct return, as well as by a 
reflex influence, from the work of the church for 


the world at large on foreign mission fields. 


The outward and inward flow of the forces and 
results which are making this history are well 
grouped in this glowing volume. 

Of unique value for its suggestions of the 
specific needs and near-at-hand opportunities for 
the social work of the churches, are R. Fulton 
Cutting’s Kennedy lectures.” They caught the 
overflow of his long and many sided experiences 
in religious work, as warden of St. George’s— 
the first and most experienced church of the 
institutional type; in the administration of 
charity, as the president of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor; 
in New York city politics as the former presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Union; in education and 
research as founder of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, and on the board of the New York 
School of philanthropy, to whose students this 
course of lectures was delivered. 

Through special inquiries made by or for him, 
he gathered much information of the social 
work the churches are attempting, fairly esti- 
mated and contrasted it with the more that needs 
to be and can be done by them. Then in the 
most enticing and encouraging way he suggests 
the simple and personal things which churches 
and their members, singly or together, can do to 
give and get help by co-operating with the publie 
schools and their teachers, with policemen and 
officials, with departments of health and _ their 
doctors and inspectors, with agencies and agents 
working for child welfare and the protection of 
youth. Opening with the identification of the 
church and civilization and closing with the re- 
sponsibility of the church for public opinion, 
this vital little volume cannot fail to vitalize the 
churches to do many first works needed by their 
neighbors and fellow citizens, their public offi- 
cials and body politic as desperately as anv part 
of the old service which religion has ever ren- 
dered the community. 


*The Social Work of Christian Missions by Alva W, 
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